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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir was only in the closing hours of the Old Year that the 
cloud that had so long hung over King George’s subjects 


" . revealed the first faint symptom of a silver 
t-te Sod » lining. Until the very end of December the 

bulletins issued from Buckingham Palace 
frankly recording the day-to-day vicissitudes in the grim 
duel between Life and Death, had compelled the nation to 
view the outlook with the utmost gravity, in which 
the only relief was the spontaneous affection which the 
Sovereign’s danger had aroused in every section of the 
community. The universal manifestations of unaffected 
sorrow and dismay, the profound sympathy for the Queen 
and the Royal Family, surprised even those who thought 
they realized the close and intimate ties that unite Crown 
and Country in a personal relationship to which it would 
be hard to find a parallel either in English or in foreign 
history. There is nothing political or social in this attach- 
ment as in the case of other Dynasties that have enjoyed 
prestige and popularity. It is simply that the average 
Briton of all classes and of both sexes regard the Sovereign 
as “my King” and “my friend.” This was touchingly 
illustrated by a little letter in The Times (January 10th) 
containing a typical instance of popular sentiment such as 
any Monarch would be proud to evoke because coming 
straight from the heart of his people: 


“During the gravest period of the King’s illness a 
business man of my acquaintance, being anxious for 
the latest news before going to his work, took a taxicab 
and drove to Buckingham Palace. Arrived there, he 
took his place in the queue, directing the taximan to 
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wait for him. The crowd was so great that it was 
half an hour before he could see the bulletin. When 
paying his fare he found no charge had been made for 
waiting, and the driver refused to make any, saying, 
somewhat indignantly, ‘He’s my King as well as 
yours.” ”’ 


When at long last after many poignant weeks the bulletins 
assumed a slightly less anxious tone, the relief was propor- 
tionate to the previous gloom, and the British Public with 
characteristic buoyancy made up their minds that their 
King must pull through, long before his doctors dared share 
such confidence. By the opening of 1929, however, there 
was a distinctly more hopeful atmosphere at Buckingham 
Palace, and in acknowledging the message ‘‘the Lord Mayor 
never fails to address to the King” at the New Year, the 
Queen caused widespread pleasure by saying, “‘ The King’s 
illness must take its long and arduous course, but, please 
God, I may look forward to the lifting of the cloud, and 
to the happy realization of the nation’s faith and hope.” 
Every movement of members of the Royal Family at this 
still critical period aroused the keenest interest and solicitude, 
being interpreted as evidence of the state of the Royal 


patient. Thus the Queen’s frequent drives were regarded | 
as an unfailing barometer, while any sporting activity of | 


the Princes gave especial pleasure, just as their sudden 
return to London caused forebodings, like Princess Mary’s 
long absence from her children. 


THERE were necessarily ups and downs, and though it was 
several more days before any appreciable improvement 
could be recorded, the King did not relapse, 


Sea Air though his weakness and inability to take | 


nourishment necessarily gave his doctors 


many anxious hours, and was more than once positively | 


alarming. Nothing likely to be helpful was left undone 


and unconsidered, and all the resources of science were | 
taxed under the auspices of Lord Dawson of Penn, who, | 


being a man of the world as well as a fine physician, escapes 
that ‘“‘cliquishness” which has occasionally deprived illus- 
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trious patients of the best possible advice. In this case 
the doctors, surgeons, and nurses have been uniformly 
splendid, and with the indispensable aid of Queen Mary 
they are securing the only reward they seek. On Jan- 
uary 2nd “a slight improvement” was recorded after “a 
good day,” but for the next week it was usually “ condition 
remains unchanged.” On January 9th, for the first time, 
“a slight increase of strength ” was noted. By January 14th, 
“ His Majesty is making slow progress.’ On the 15th, “‘ The 
progress previously noted, though slow, continues.” This 
was accompanied by the encouraging statement that there 
would be no further bulletin for two days. Responsible 
medical journals such as the Lancet and British Medical 
Journal, though naturally very cautious lest they raise 
false hopes, became appreciably more optimistic in their 
semi-official comments, though emphasizing the problems ~ 
of “feeding, wasting, and exhaustion,” which, as the 
Lancet reminded its readers, ‘‘ cannot be overcome without 
long effort.”” The King had now been terribly ill for seven 
weeks. But he was “a little better,’ as The Times felt 
justified in stating. On January 17th “ progress” was 
pronounced “satisfactory.” On the 19th a “ satisfactory 
amount of nourishment” was taken and “the general 
strength is improving.” Three days later, on January 22nd, 
came an unusually long bulletin (signed by Sir Stanley 
Hewett, Sir Hugh M. Rigby, Sir E. Farquhar Buzzard, 
Sir Humphry Rolleston, and Lord Dawson of Penn) con- 
taining an agreeable surprise. The temperature “‘ had now 
been normal for many days.” The pulse was “satisfactory.” 
“The empyema wound is small and steadily healing.” 
The amount of nourishment was “ adequate,” including 
“solid food,’ but despite an improved “general strength” 
there was no “appreciable increase in weight.” Then 
followed the most welcome news there had yet been during 
this dangerous illness: ‘‘ We feel the time is approaching when 
His Majesty’s removal to sea air will be advantageous.” 


THE medical bulletin was followed by an official announce- 
ment that “ prior to the establishment of convalescence ”’ 
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such a change was necessary, and “ careful search has been 
made for a residence not only suitable in itself, but possess- 
ing the necessary attributes of close proxim- 
ity to the sea, southern exposure, protection 
from wind, and reasonable access to London.’’ Choice had 
been made of Craigweil House, Bognor, “‘ placed at His 
Majesty’s disposal by Sir Arthur Du Cros, Bt.” Judging by 
the descriptions and pictures of Sir Arthur’s place that have 
since appeared in the Press, it seems ideal for its purpose, 
being a sheltered sun-trap with every conceivable amenity 
for convalescence, and it is as a convalescent that everybody 
hopes and prays we may shortly regard the King, once he 
is removed from the bleak and dismal atmosphere of London 
to the balmy air of Sussex—in a neighbourhood that can be 
delightful in February. The satisfaction caused by the news 
of this impending move was accentuated by the wise decision 
of Lord Dawson and his colleagues to gratify His Majesty’s 
known predilection for his own country and his own people. 
King George has never suffered from the fashionable craze 
that impels too many of his subjects to seek health and 
recreation at foreign resorts, which they credit with mar- 
vellous properties, mainly because they consent while 
undergoing the “cure” to diet themselves, and “ go on the 
water wagon” for a few weeks in order to eat and drink 
what they like during the rest of the year. Our Sovereign 
sets Society a good example in electing to take his holidays 
at home, and his doctors, realizing how large a part sentiment 
plays in convalescence, sensibly confined their quest for the 
right place to this island. Is it too much to hope that this 
striking tribute to our own South Coast may moderate the 
zeal—which occasionally outruns discretion in newspaper 
offices—that prompts many contemporaries to hound their 
readers abroad, either to what the Daily Mail has wittily 
designated the “overcoat d’Azur” in winter, or the Lido 
in summer? Many persons will now begin to ask themselves 
and their doctors when recovering from illness or requiring 
a change, “ Need I go abroad? Mayn’t I stay at home?” 
As Sussex is a county whose inhabitants pride themselves 


Bognor 


COUNT Btw Oe 


on their sense and discretion, there is no need to point out | 
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that the single service they can render just now is to give a 
wide berth to Craigweil House. Gaping crowds are not wanted 
at this stage—the journey will necessarily be a delicate 
matter, demanding infinite care and needing the utmost 
privacy and seclusion. 


1928 was a bad year, in a political sense, in the history of 
the British Empire, forcibly recalling Mr. Joseph Cham- 

berlain’s sagacious warning that as an Empire 
commer of we must either go forward or backward, as 

we could not stand still. We have certainly 
not advanced. Indeed, ever since a handful of Highbrows 
in London were allowed to _ rechristen the British 
Empire “the British Commonwealth of Nations” and the 
League of Nations was exalted at the expense of the 
Imperial ideal we have receded. The centrifugal or 
separatist forces had a good innings last year as compared 
; with the centripetal or consolidating forces. In South 
Africa the disruptionists are for the time being “on top” 
ij under the leadership of General Hertzog, whose Government 
e has discovered an easy way of putting a spoke in the wheel 
" of Imperial Preference by placing Germany on the same 
i footing as Great Britain and thus disabling any future South 
k African Government from giving any preference to the goods 
5 of the Mother Country without giving it also to the Father- 
4 land. By taking such action by treaty, which has already 
it been ratified by acclamation by the Reichstag, the Hertzog 
Cabinet have intentionally made it difficult for themselves 
to retrace their mischievous step. Apparently they seek to 
escape the penalty of its unpopularity at the forthcoming 
General Election by raising the issue of a White South Africa 
v. Black South Africa. It is not a cheerful prospect. 
Will 1929 improve it? The Canadian Government was 
none too helpful in an Imperial sense last year, being bent 


ee ee. a A i i 


es | on the development of diplomatic disunity by the appoint- 

1g ment of separate Canadian Representatives in various 

ce foreign capitals. A régime that must eventuate, if persisted 

es in and copied by other Dominions, in Diplomatic chaos. 
a W h 1 d h . a > ° ‘ 

ut © e shou esitate to criticize the internal policy of a 
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Dominion Government, but this is an external question 
that concerns us all. It provokes serious misgivings among 
thinking Canadians. Happily there are signs of a growing 
consciousness in responsible circles in Ottawa that indifference 
to common policy and common purposes have gone rather 
far, and that unless Mother Country and Daughter Nation 
co-operate whenever they reasonably can, both stand to lose. 
The maintenance of the British complexion of the British 
part of Canada is recognized as a desirable object even by 
Politicians accustomed to look towards Quebec and the 
United States, and there are signs of a new spirit in the 
crucial question of Immigration on which in the past Canada 
has maintained too open a door. What will be the Imperial 
policy of the Home Government this year? Will it be 
colourless and casual] or constructive ? 


THE Senate of the United States ultimately consented to 
ratify what is known as the Kellogg Peace Pact by eighty-five 
‘ votes to one. On the face of it this was a 
— ved sensational victory for “ the Cause of Peace” 
which the world’s Pacifists were quick to 

capitalize. But as usual these optimists took the superficial 
view. To everyone at pains to look below the surface 
and who followed the debate in Washington, so far from 
registering the triumph of Pacifism the action of the Senate 
was “a walk-over” for the Jingoes. In the first place it 
was obvious from the outset that the Pact would be 
repudiated but for the promise of a big Navy Bill expected 
to provide for the construction of an additional fifteen Battle 
Cruisers—as we shall venture to term them on the strength 
of their armament—at a calculated cost of £50,000,000 to 
£60,000,000. We weary of saying that we do not care a 
brass farthing or a red cent how many battleships, battle 
cruisers, submarines, airships, etc., the Americans build if 
they will only leave us alone to do what we deem essential 
for our security. The United States is invulnerable by sea 
and land. The British Empire is vulnerable on both elements. 
Nevertheless, the Americans resent every keel we lay down 
and American Senators are never so happy as when they 
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are vituperating John Bull. It is not our observation, but 
that of domestic critics—who regard the Peace Pact 
renouncing war as sheer hypocrisy in being accompanied by 
war preparations for formidable though unspecified conflict— 
which many American Jingoes hope will be with what the 
orators of the Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking 
Union, and the Sulgrave Institute affect to describe as 
“the Mother Country.” There was, however, something 
even more sinister than the hostile speeches during the debate 
on the Peace Pact and the constant stressing of the need 
for more Battle Cruisers, viz. the “ Interpretation” which 
the Foreign Relations Committee insisted on applying to 
the Kellogg Treaty as the price of Ratification. The 
Chairman, be it remembered, of the Committee is Senator 
Borah, a pseudo-Pacifist, but, like many Senatorial Pacifists, 
a potential Jingo. 


So far as we have observed, the English Press has shied at 
publishing either the text or indeed any adequate epitome 
The “ of the American Senate’s ‘“ Interpretation ” 
e ‘Inter- of the Kellogg Peace Treaty. Possibly 
pretation ; ; 
because it would be too great a shock to 
readers beguiled into swallowing the Pacifist version of the 
debate. As this “Interpretation” is a document of 
historic interest and of pregnant import as a declaration of 
American Policy, we append the text and earnestly beg 
that it should be read, marked, learnt, and inwardly digested. 
To our mind it is at least as important as the Treaty it 
“interprets,” because while the latter formally renounces 
war “as an instrument of national policy,” the former 
renounces the Renunciation. 


INTERPRETATION PRESENTED TO THE SENATE BY 
Senator Borau. 

“Your Committee on Foreign Relations reports 
favourably the treaty signed at Paris, August 27, 1928, 
popularly called the multilateral or Kellogg—Briand 
treaty. 

“The treaty in brief pledges the nations bound by 
the same not to resort to war in the settlement of their 
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international controversies save in bona-fide self-defence 
and never to seek settlement of such controversies 
except through pacific means. It is hoped and believed 
that the treaty will serve to bring about a sincere 
effort on the part of the nations to put aside war and to 
employ peaceful methods in their dealings with each other. 

‘“‘ The Committee reports the above treaty with the 
understanding that the right of self-defence is in no 
way curtailed or impaired by the terms or condition of 
the treaty. Each nation is free at all times, and 
regardless of the treaty provisions, to defend itself, 
and is the sole judge of what constitutes the right of 
self-defence and the necessity and extent of the same. 

“The United States regards the Monroe Doctrine 
as a part of its national security and defence. Under 
the right of self-defence allowed by the treaty must 
necessarily be included the right to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine, which is a part of our system of 
national defence. Bearing upon this question, and as to 
the true interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine as it has 
always been maintained and interpreted by the United 
States, we incorporate the following: 

[The Committee here inserts quotations construing 
the Monroe Doctrine from the message of President 
Monroe on December 2, 1823; from the message of 
President Cleveland on December 17, 1895; from a 
speech by Elihu Root, July, 1914, and from Professor 
Theodore Woolsey, June, 1914.] 

“The Committee further understands that the treaty 
does not provide sanction, express or implied. Should 
any signatory to the treaty or any nations adhering to 
the treaty violate the terms of the same, there is no 
obligation or commitment, express or implied, upon the 
part of any of the other signers of the treaty to engage 
in punitive or coercive measures as against the nation 
violating the treaty. The effect of the violation of the 
treaty is to relieve the other signers of the treaty from 
any obligation under it with the nation thus violating 
the same. 
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“In other words, the treaty does not, either expressly 
or impliedly, contemplate the use of force or coercive 
measures for its enforcement as against any nation 
violating it. It is a voluntary pledge upon the part of 
each nation that it will not have recourse to war, 
except in self-defence, and that it will not seek settle- 
ment of its international controversies except through 
pacific means. And if a nation sees proper to disregard 
the treaty and violate the same, the effect of such 
nation is to take it from under the benefits of the 
treaty and to relieve the other nations from any treaty 
relationship with the said Power. 

“This treaty in no respect changes or qualifies our 
present position or relation to any pact or treaty 
existing between other nations or Governments. 

“This report is made solely for the purpose of 
putting upon record what your committee understands 
to be the true interpretation of the treaty and not in 
any sense for the purpose or with the design of modi- 
fying or changing the treaty in any way or effectuating 
a reservation, or reservations, to the same.”’ 


Let us be duly grateful to the only English commentator 
who has said the word in season on this precious Peace Pact. 

Leading articles in leading journals have 
ioe elected to ignore the Senate’s action in 

emasculating it. Brigadier-General Morgan 
(Professor of Constitutional Law at University College, 
London), to whom we are accustomed to look for sense on 
subjects that provoke inanities from not a few of his con- 
temporaries, analysed the Kellogg Pact in the course of a 
debate at Gray’s Inn Debating Society (January 17th) on a 
Disarmament Motion proposed by Mr. Hudson, M.P., who, 
according to Whitaker's Almanack, is a Conservative Member 
of Parliament. What most disturbed Professor Morgan was 
not “the small number of Powers who have refused to sign 
it (the Kellogg Pact), but the large, nay, the enormous 
number, of those who have agreed to sign.” For “when about 
92 per cent. of the nations of the world, large and small, 
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militarist and pacifist, despotic and democratic, civilized 
and rather less than civilized, agree in signing an inter- 
national formula I suspect, at the outset, that either the 
formula means nothing at all or that it is so vague that 
every one of them can put their own interpretation on it.” 
This suspicion was “ more than confirmed ”’ by the terms of 
the United States Government Note of June 23, 1928, 
inviting “The High Contracting Parties to ‘solemnly’ 
renounce war and agree to settle their disputes by pacific 
means ’’—described by idealogues by the catchword “ the 
outlawry of war.” 


“Now that is just what it is not. Outlawry, as 
every lawyer knows, means and always has meant, 
putting a price on the head of the lawbreaker and 
raising the hue and cry of the whole posse comitatus 
against him. The Protocol represented outlawry of war, 
if you like; so did the Mutual Guarantee; so, indeed, 
does the Pact of Locarno, for in all three cases the 
contracting parties were to bind themselves to resort 
to war against a nation which broke the peace.” 


On the other hand, 


“the Pact makes no provision of that kind or of any 
other kind to enforce it. Perhaps that is the secret of 
its almost universal adoption. It does not commit any 
of the signatories to do anything whatsoever in case one 
of them breaks it. If they did, their renunciation of 
war would be at an end. The Pact is like a contract in 
which the parties bind themselves by a clause that if 
either of them breaks the contract, the other will not 
sue him. In other words, it is not a contract at all.” 


THE Preamble of the Pact, it was true, provided that if any 
signatory Power resorted to war “he should be denied the 

benefits of the Pact,” but the speaker could 
Fareat not conceive ‘what those benefits are.” 
defence” 

One American Senator, supporting the Pact 
in debate, had said, “ after all it is only an international kiss.” 
On this Professor Morgan pungently observed: “I don’t 
think any one of the 59 signatory Powers and their General 
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Staffs will be deterred from making war by the reflection 
that the other 58 or 57 will not longer salute them with a 
kiss.’ There was another debilitating feature of this docu- 
ment. The United States Note had been careful to insist 
that it neither involved, nor was meant to involve, the re- 
nunciation of wars of “self-defence.” This provoked the 
speaker thus: “‘Self-defence! There has never been a war 
conducted in the last hundred years in which the aggressor 
did not claim that it was a war of self-defence. He can 
always make out a very good case by saying, ‘I hit him first 
because I thought he was going to hit me.’ The German 
General Staff have made, in a recent semi-official publica- 
tion, exactly that plea for their attack on France in 1914. 
To judge impartially whether a war is really a war of self- 
defence, you have got to decide first who was the aggressor.” 
Is this possible? ‘A committee of military experts at 
Geneva was asked by the League some two or three years 
ago to assist its deliberations by defining what constituted 
‘ageression.” After holding a hundred and fifty meetings, 
they finally reported ‘that they had been unable to arrive 
at a definition.’ By excluding from the operation of the 
Pact the renunciation of wars of ‘self-defence’ you have 
excluded every war that is ever likely to be made. And by 
the U.S. Senate’s report . . . excluding the application of 
the Pact to the Monroe Doctrine, the Pact has resolved 
itself into a licence to make war over the whole of Central 
and South America. The British Government has demanded 
the exclusion of British ‘regional’ interests; the French 
Government the exclusion of all its guarantees of the 
neutrality of the States whom it has taken to its bosom. 
What is the result of all these exclusions? By first denounc- 
ing war in general terms as immoral and renouncing it, and 
then going on to exclude from such denunciations almost 
every conceivable sort of war that ever has arisen or is ever 


likely to arise, you have legalized war instead of ‘ out- 
lawing ’ it.” 


Proressor Moraan reminded his audience of what had 
actually happened in the Senate which it suits professional 
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Pacifists and conventional leader-writers to forget. ‘On 
the 10th of this month Senator Blaine plaintively exclaimed: 

F ‘This Treaty is not even a truce. It will 
An Opiate justify the demand for a big Navy, and that is 
why the supporters of the Navy Bill are going to vote in 
favour of it.’ He was quite right. Was there ever a more 
farcical spectacle, even in politics, than this exhibition of the 
Pact resolution and the Navy Bill going arm-in-arm into the 
Senate, and then each bowing to the other and saying, ‘ After 
you.’ The Senator in charge of the Pact resolution, Mr. 
Borah, was careful to explain that it changed nothing and 
left America’s freedom to proceed with what he euphemisti- 
cally called ‘self-defence’ unimpaired.” Nor was this all. 
“* The Senator in charge of the Navy Bill, Mr. Hale, recipro- 
cated with the observation in almost so many words: ‘ Your 
Pact resolution and my Bill mean the same thing ’—‘ The 
less powerful we are, the less we should have to say in the 
Councils of the world.’ Surely this is rather remarkable. 
One Senator, Mr. Harrison, found it positively painful. He 
said: ‘The thing that puzzles me is why we hold the Peace 
Pact in one hand and a bundle of explosives in the other. 
What will the peoples of the world think?’ Well, I don’t 
know what this House thinks, but I will tell you what I 
think. It is that a large number of the supporters of this 
Pact support it on the principle that ‘If you want to make 
war, you should, until the actual moment of mobilization, 
talk of nothing but Peace.’ Then, to use an Americanism, 
you'll ‘ get your blow in first.’”’ Professor Morgan added: 
“A great deal of this peace talk is doing far more harm than 
good. Intended as a sedative, it has, on all those who have 
swallowed it, all the effects of an opiate. Words have lost 
all relations to things.’”’ There was indeed “ no other expla- 
nation of the union of the pacifists and the militarists over 
the Peace Pact except in the exploitation of the former by 
the latter.” Mr. Kellogg had gone out of his way to explain 
on Armistice Day, in a speech primarily intended for domestic 
consumption, that the United States was not even ‘“‘ morally 
obliged ” to enforce his Pact. ‘‘ Why, then, has he made us 
a present of it? On three previous occasions the United 
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States has gratuitously initiated pacific proposals—in 1890 
it was the principle of Obligatory Arbitration, in 1907 it was 
the idea of the World Court, in 1919 it was the League of 
Nations. In every case she has ‘left the baby on the door- 
steps of Europe’ and disavowed all further responsibility for 
its maintenance. And so now. She has begotten more 
illegitimate children in the field of international law than 
any other nation in history. She adopts the doctrine of 
freedom of the seas when she is a neutral; she repudiates it 
when she is a belligerent. Surely, in view of these gratuitous 
excursions into European affairs, it is high time she should 
either come in or stay out.” 


GREAT Britain usually fares so indifferently at Interna- 
tional Conferences of International Financiers that thinking 
| Englishmen regard such gatherings with in- 
creasing apprehension, especially when they 
deal with the ticklish question of Reparations, as they have 
a tendency to whittle away any claims in which this country 
is interested. The reason for this is not far to seek. The 
representatives of other nations are emphatically nationalist 
with a definite mandate to do their utmost for France, Ger- 
many, United States, Italy, Japan, or Belgium, as the case 
may be. The British delegation, on the other hand, almost 
invariably consists of ‘“internationalists”” who are so 
“ broad-minded ”’ in their outlook that poor old England is 
apt to be forgotten. In a pro-American, pro-French, pro- 
German, pro-Italian, and pro-Belgian assembly the pro- 
Briton is conspicuous by his absence. This may be magni- 
ficent on our part—not that we ever get any credit abroad 
for such altruism—but it is not business. The upshot almost 
invariably is that the British taxpayer subsequently finds 
himself minus some additional asset or saddled with some 
fresh liability. We are on the eve of another and “final ” 
conference on Reparations, to open in Paris this month. Our 
representatives are drawn from the Directorate of the Bank 
of England. This is anything but exhilarating to those who 
realize the réle of this private corporation during the last 
ten years, in which it has virtually dictated our financial 
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policy without even or ever being called upon to adduce any 
reasons for the decrees that, with the aid of the Treasury, it 
has constrained weak-kneed Ministers to accept. Nor is the 
atmosphere of this meeting likely to be improved, from the 
British or the Allied point of view, by the presence of Ameri- 
can delegates, whose chief preoccupation will be to ensure 
that no burdens are imposed on Germany calculated to 
affect the stability of the vast loans that New York has 
lavished on the Fatherland since the War. This is not said 
by way of disparaging the eminent financiers who are crossing 
the Atlantic at no small inconvenience to themselves in 
order to protect American interests, though it is a reflection 
on the intelligence of other Governments that moved heaven 
and earth to induce them to do so. Illusions were appa- 
rently entertained in Paris that American participation in 
the impending discussion would involve American co-opera- 
tion in what is termed the “ commercialization ” of whatever 
may be fixed as the final figure of German indemnity, by way 
of an international loan. The Americans from the President 
downwards have done everything humanly possible to 
disabuse foreigners of this hallucination. Mr. Owen D. 
Young (who with Mr. J. P. Morgan will champion American 
interests at the Conference) described its labours in terms 
that should leave no loophole for misunderstanding: ‘‘ What 
we are really going to do is to determine the amount of the 
annuity (payable by Germany) and the number of years it is 
to continue, so as to fix the total of Germany’s obligation.” 
Mr. Young was careful to add: “ We will have nothing to do 
with any commercialization or measures to aid these pay- 
ments.”” Why the Americans have been dragged into 
‘“‘ Reparations,” seeing that the United States repudiated 
the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, signed and 
inspired by President Wilson, is one of many things “ that 
no fellah can understand.” 


On the eve of the “ final” Reparations Conference Germany 
suffered two peculiarly nasty knocks which her apologists 
and admirers on the London and Manchester Press cannot 
explain away. They were all the more untimely as pro- 
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Germans on both sides of the Atlantic were engaged in organ- 
izing a world-wide whine on behalf of a poverty-stricken 
Fatherland that could not support the crushing 
Nasty burden of Reparations, while Sentimentalists 
Knocks for ; " 
Chieeany vociferously clamoured for the occupation of 
the Rhineland to cease now that Germany 
was transformed from a “ militarist ’’ into a Pacifist com- 
munity imbued with “the League of Nations spirit,” as 
evidenced by her enthusiasm for the Kellogg Pact renouncing 
war. The first blow was the publication of the independent 
and impartial Report of the Reparations Commissioner, Mr. 
Parker Gilbert, establishing that Germany can easily pay 
the relatively modest “‘ Dawes ” annuity which, as our readers 
are aware, we have always maintained was fixed at far too 
low a figure. This document should effectually strengthen 
Monsieur Poincaré’s hands in defending Franco-British in- 
terests against International Financiers who favour Germany 
because her loans are more prolific and profitable than French 
or British loans, which are taken up by their own nationals. 
The second blow to Germans and pro-Germans was a 
brilliant ‘scoop’ by Mr. Wickham Steed, the gifted editor 
of the Review of Reviews, who had acquired and published 
a most secret and confidential memorandum (of which very 
few copies existed) that was laid by General Groener, the 
German Minister of Defence, before a few carefully selected 
leaders of Parties in the Reichstag disclosing that the policy 
of Republican Germany is identical with that of Militarist 
and Monarchical Germany in that War remains her objective 
whenever it pays. After luridly envisaging the prospect of 
another Great War, which “is only a question of time” 
(General Groener’s words), the Republican Minister of 
Defence cynically observes, like any pre-War “ Imperialist,”’ 
“Germany can only take part in the fight if there are real 
prospects of success,’ adding, “‘ but if there are prospects of 
success the stronger Germany is, the better will she be able 
to realize them.’’ Therefore the Reichstag must provide 
the necessary armaments! So much for Peace-loving Ger- 
many! In the face of this testimony France would be mad 
to abandon her military guarantees against aggression until 
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she feels she can safely do so, and we should be fools to 
press her. 


As our readers are aware, we have consistently denounced 
the Moscow Camarilla as a gang of bloody miscreants with 

whom no civilized or self-respecting Govern- 
Lad mesa ment should have any truck. This attitude 

is pronounced “reactionary”? by the Pinks 
and Reds of the Labour Party, who are keener on reopening 
political relations with Soviet Russia than on almost any 
other international development. Likewise by those City 
Financiers and unblushing Bagmen who would trade with 
the Devil if they thought they could make any money 
thereby. That our point of view is not extravagant nor 
our epithets exaggerated is demonstrable from the acute 
alarm of the Bolshevist friends of Trotsky, who in terms 
accuse the Moscow Government of organizing the assassina- 
tion of Trotsky, who was deported to Siberia in the hope 
that the climate would kill him. As he is still alive, though 
desperately ill, he is to be despatched abroad that he may 
be murdered. This is no “ bourgeois fable” or “ capitalist 
lie”; it is the specific accusation of Trotsky’s own organ 
—representing the left wing of Bolshevism—published in 
Berlin. These Bolshevists know one another and realize 
what their brethren are capable of. The Soviet originated 
in murder and only exists by murder. When there are no 
more aristocrats for the shambles, Bolshevists proceed to 
murder each other. It is now Trotsky’s turn, and his 
partisans, who showed no mercy during his ascendancy, 
are terrified of the fate that threatens him. The Volksville 
once more rings the alarm-bell and summons “ European 
workmen ” to mobilize on his behalf.* We would suggest 
that this Berlin organ of Bolshevism should enlist the 
assistance of the Berlin Government, which is far more 
intimate with the Moscow murder gang than any other 
Government, and far more potent than any agitation by 4 


scattered proletariat. According to the Volksville, Stalin, | 
the present Dictator of Russia, has resolved that Trotsky 


* See Daily Telegraph Berlin Correspondent, January 24, 1929. 
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must die, but dare not kill him at home. Therefore he must 
be deported abroad “ according to plan,” which is as follows 
if we may credit the Volksville, which is much more familiar 
with the Soviet Criminal Code than we can ever hope to be: 


“Trotsky must die, but Stalin dare not get rid of 
him in Russia. Even if he were to have the destruction 
of Trotsky carried out in the remoteness of Siberia, 
the Russian workmen would all the more quickly 
realize the political meaning of the Stalin Thermidor 
course. Therefore Trotsky is to be taken to Turkey, 
where it will be easy to murder him. Some day an 
announcement from Turkey that he has been ‘shot 
while attempting to escape’ or ‘killed by White 
Guards,’ or ‘stabbed by a workman devoted to the 
Russian Revolution,’ will make known the success of 
the Stalin plan.” 


Here is something for ingenuous Conservative Members of 
Parliament and simple-minded Editors who seek “‘ relations ” 
with Moscow to think over. 


Tue British public, whose knowledge of Asian affairs is 
limited and who are apt to forget things they once knew, 
Afchanistan have been as astonished by the solicitude of 

Moscow and Berlin over the fate of King 
Amanullah of Afghanistan as at the malignant Russo- 
German attacks on this country in connection with this 
affair. An illuminating article in the Sunday Dispatch 
(January 20th) from the pen of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the 
famous Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab throughout the 
Great War, enables us to appreciate the attitude of our ill- 
wishers by placing the extraordina: ; events of the last few 
years in proper perspective. We need shed no tears over 
the débdcle of the hare-brained ruler who simply “ asked for 
trouble” in apeing a greater man, Mustapha Kemal, the 
Dictator of Turkey, who was strong enough to Westernize 
his subjects—to emancipate Turkish women and to send 
Turkish men to school. Amanullah is of a different kidney, 


having little but his vanity and treachery to recommend 
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him, while, owing to the peculiar circumstances amid which 
he usurped the throne of Kabul, the woods and hills were full 
of enemies who knew how to exploit the hostility he had 
aroused by cheapening Afghan women and making Afghan 
men ridiculous. Sir Michael recalls how badly the late reign 
began when Amanullah’s father, Habibullah, our trusted 
ally, was foully murdered at Jelalabad ten years ago by the 
anti-British faction, ‘‘who wanted him to throw in his lot 
with the Germans and the Turks and invade India. Ama- 
nullah’s part in this conspiracy has been a matter of sus- 
picion.” The next development in this drama was the 
forcible seizure of the throne by Amanullah to the exclusion 
of its rightful occupant, his elder brother, Inayatullah. The 
first act of the usurping Emir of Afghanistan was to make 


“a most treacherous attack in April 1919, within two 
months of his accession, on British India, then at its 
weakest owing to the absence of the best part of the 
British Indian Army. This was done to secure adhesion 
of the anti-British section among the Afghans.” 


AMANULLAH’S invasion of British India during the Paris 
Peace Conference, as Sir Michael O’Dwyer informs the 
readers of the Sunday Dispatch, is “‘ an obscure 
chapter of history,” on which he could throw 
‘some light,”’ because the Punjab would have 
had to bear the brunt of this attack. At that time all the 
revolutionary and anti-British elements in India had com- 
bined for ‘a final effort to overthrow British rule, which 
they believed to have been shaken to its foundation by the 
terrific sacrifices of the War.” The notorious Ali Brothers 
were joining forces with the yet more notorious Gandhi “ to 
create wholesale rebellion in Northern India,” thus pre- 
paring the way for the Afghan invasion. There were wide- 
spread riots and murders of Europeans and Indian officials, 
culminating at Amritsar in April 1919, where “‘ every Euro- 
pean whom the frenzied mob could get hold of was brutally 
murdered.” The Government of India proclaimed a state of 
“open rebellion,” declared martial law, and ordered the 
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local authorities to repress the disorders by all means, “ how- 
ever drastic.” This was the treacherous Afghan’s oppor- 
tunity, and it is unfortunate that the facts should have been 
so long obscured. 


“ At this stage it came to our knowledge that the 
Amir Amanullah was concentrating large masses of 
troops towards the North-West Frontier, with a view to 
taking advantage of our difficulties and adding one more 
to the many successful Afghan invasions of India. 
Indian conspirators had early in April sent emissaries 
to Peshawar, to the Frontier tribes, and to Afghanistan, 
to ask for outside help in overthrowing British rule.” 


The Punjab was thus between two fires, but the Lieutenant- 
General was equal to the emergency, realizing as he did that 
it was a matter of life and death to the British Raj to suppress 
the local rebellion before the external enemy attacked. And, 
as he tells us, ‘‘ we were successful.” 


“The ‘drastic action’ taken by General Dyer at 
Amritsar on April 15th paralysed the rebels. 

*“ Amanullah, still believing that he would find 
Northern India in rebellion and ready for him, perse- 
vered with his plans. He sent tens of thousands of 
proclamations into India which were direct incitements 
to rebel, and made violent attacks on the British in 
Kabul. 

““At Peshawar the Afghan postmaster was distri- 
buting inflammatory literature, and had surrounded him- 
self with a gang of armed ruffians, including some of the 
most dangerous Indian agitators. 

““ The Chief Commissioner (Sir G. Roos-Keppel) put a 
cordon of troops round the city and dug out the con- 
spirators. He wrote to me that the plot was to burn 
the aerodrome, unlock the gaol, release the criminals, 
murder the British officers and staff in Peshawar or in 
the Punjab—a general rising to fit in with the Afghan 
offensive. 


“He added that it was most fortunate that we had 
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crushed the Punjab rebellion before the Afghan invasion 
and the Peshawar disturbances could link up with it, as 
was clearly intended. The Afghan and tribal attacks on 
these vital points, the Khubar, Kurrum, and Quettah, 
had begun at the end of April.” 


InstEAD of “‘a rebellious province ready to welcome the 
Afghan liberator, Amanullah found himself confronted by 

an army, predominantly Punjabis, of over 
wie on the 200,000 men.” Within a few weeks the 
pot 

aggressors were repelled, Jelalabad was 
threatened, Kabul bombed, and the Emir suing for peace. 
As the writer reminds an oblivious public, 


“the man who dealt the severest blow to the invader 
by defeating the Afghan Commander-in-Chief, Nadir 
Khan, at Thall, was the same General Dyer who had 
smashed the Punjab rebellion a month before at Amrit- 
sar. Dyer’s reward was the loss of his command, of his 
military career, and indirectly of his life, for he never 
rallied from the disgrace inflicted on him to conciliate 
the extremists.” 


Thus is the British Empire saved from calamity by the 
promptitude of “men on the spot,” and thus are these 
rewarded by an ungrateful Home Government which has 
raised the art of sacrificing those who have served us best to 
a science. The sequel was equally in accord with what 
Responsible Statesmen are apt to describe as “the best 
traditions of our public life.” 


“In August 1919 the war-weary British Government 
concluded with Amanullah an ignoble peace treaty, 
conceding practically all the Afghan demands, and 
enabling them to boast all over Asia that they had won 
the war.” 


The ex-Lieutenant-Governor concludes his notable contri- 
bution to the Sunday Dispatch with this reflection: 
“It is an irony of fate that the man who justifies his 
treacherous invasion of India by the desire to protect [ 
Indians in the exercise of their religion should now be | 
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driven with his wife from his own kingdom for inter- 
ference with their religion. 

“A reign begun by gross usurpation, strengthened 
temporarily by a treacherous attack on an ally, and 
culminating in reckless interference with the religion 
and customs of wild intractable tribes, who abhor the 
idea of Westernization, was foredoomed.”’ 


Now we know why Moscow and Berlin—who think as one 
where any British interest is involved—are weeping over the 
downfall of a potentate whom they counted 
upon to play their game on the frontier of 
India. We likewise understand the grotesque 
campaign of the Russo-German Press against Colonel Law- 
rence—who in the humble disguise of an aircraft mechanic 
and under another name (to wit, Shaw) had sought escape 
from a publicity that wearied him. To suspicious foreigners 
this was “‘a blind” to enable an astute secret service agent 
of the crafty British Government to engineer a rebellion 
resulting in the hostile Amanullah having to transfer his 
precarious throne to his more friendly elder brother, Inaya- 
tullah. As the recent removal of Colonel Lawrence from 
Northern India was followed by the collapse of Inayatullah 
after a reign of three days, Continental detectives doubtless 
regard the dénouement as confirmation of their suspicions and 
accusations. As John Bull is habitually cast in both Hemi- 
spheres for the part of a far-sighted Machiavelli who leaves 
nothing to chance in the relentless pursuit of British aims, 
crushing all opposition and violating every canon of 
morality, it seems rather a waste of time on our side to be 
for ever trying to “ conciliate ’’ implacable enemies by the 
infatuated ‘‘ concessions *’ that have marked British policy 
ever since the Great War. 


Russo-German 
Tears 


WE have probably not heard the last of the misguided ruler 
who has plunged his realm into chaos. Moscow and Berlin 

‘ will, we may be sure, do anything they can 
Confenion to keep so useful a tool “in being.” At the 
time of writing Afghanistan is a welter of confusion with 
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two or more Kings competing for supremacy. Bright spots 
in the crisis so far have been the brilliant achievements of 
the Royal Air Force in rescuing women and children, to say 
nothing of men, from Kabul. About 150 must have been 
transported into safety. Such an episode adds another 
notable feather to the cap of the Royal Air Force, which 
has caused the keenest gratification at home. No one has 
ever been heard to question the skill, gallantry, or devotion 
of our Aerial arm or to doubt the value of aviation in 
emergencies, when it performs feats that would otherwise be 
undreamt of and saves lives from hopeless positions. 
Another bright spot is the record of our equally intrepid 
representative at the precarious capital of Afghanistan— 
Sir Francis Humphrys—who has kept his end up during a 
difficult and dangerous time in a manner to arouse universal 
admiration. At the time of writing, another usurper, the 
redoubtable ‘‘ Water Carrier’ (Bacha-i-Sakao), the head of 
one movement against Amanullah, has usurped the former 
usurper’s throne and now styles himself Habibullah. When 
finally cornered, Amanullah remembered and recalled his 
dispossessed elder brother, Inayatullah—who had virtually 
been a prisoner for the last ten years—and transferred the 
Crown to him so as to keep it in the family. Inayatullah 
is described as a big man weighing 20 stone, with a passion 
for lawn tennis, which he wisely prefers to politics. He 
was most reluctant to step into his younger brother’s shoes, 
but had no option when the latter, realizing that the game 
was up, decided to move from Kabul to Kandahar, where 
he is safer, and is said to be rallying his partisans, if he has 
not escaped to Herat on his way to his Soviet friends. 
Inayatullah’s glory was short-lived. Habibullah carried 
too many guns for him, though he considerately allowed him 
to be removed from Kabul to Peshawar by the R.A.F. en 
route for Kandahar, where he re-joined Amanullah. The 
assembled family are said to be concerting measures for the 
recapture of Kabul, though active operations can hardly 
be undertaken before the spring, in any event. Whatever 
else may be said of him, Amanullah is no coward, and his 
ambition will stir him to fresh activities. He has formally 
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and publicly renounced the rdle of Reformer, and withdrew 
all his reforms before his flight. 


Tat the Simon Commission are having an interesting tour 
in India goes without saying. That its members have 
F worked hard—often under trying circum- 

ie Simon — stances, and in the face of organized dis- 

ommission . 

couragement—is as certain as that they have 

acquired a vast volume of valuable information that should 
help them to reach positive conclusions. But whether they 
will be able to produce a unanimous, or indeed a useful, 
Report, we cannot guess. We have always feared that a 
“politically minded”? Commission might be disposed to 
over-rate the importance of “‘ politically minded ” Indians in 
certain cities, and thus have a false perspective of India as 
a whole, where ‘“‘ Congress Wallahs” loom much smaller 
than do their opposite numbers at Westminster. One 
signal service has, however, already been unwittingly 
rendered by Sir John Simon and his colleagues. Their tour, 
and the attitude of different sections of the huge Indian 
Empire towards them, has awakened the British public to 
certain factors that had been ignored in the excessive 
attention that home politicians and journalists habitually 
pay to “agitating India.” The Talking men and Writing 
men of Calcutta, Bombay, Poonah, Delhi, Lahore and other 
places, owe the privileges they shamelessly abuse to the 
“Satanic ’ Government they expend themselves in vilifying. 
They would be wiped out within three months of a British 
withdrawal from India. That they should have the effrontery 
to divide on the issue of whether India should enjoy Dominion 
status or Sovereign Independence, is positively grotesque. 
They form but a minute minority of the population of 
whom Great Britain is the Trustee, and the idea of sacri- 
ficing the well-being of the vast majority to this noisy but 
numerically insignificant faction would be merely laughable 
if it were less scandalous. Until the Simon Commission had 
riveted public attention on Indian affairs, we at home had 
been apt to overlook real India, the overwhelming majority 
of whose inhabitants are not townsmen, but cultivators of 
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the soil. Then among humble and helpless elements are the 
mighty host of Untouchables, and “the Depressed Classes,” 
who sorely needed protection against their tyrants and 
oppressors. There is likewise the great Mohammedan Con- 
munion, some of whose more thoughtless members have 
been at different times disposed to join hands with disaf- 
fected Hindus; but the vast majority regard the Hindu 
domination that would be inevitable, either under Dominion 
Government or Independence, with positive horror. These 
are outstanding facts in the Indian situation that no one 
with any pretensions to statesmanship can afford to neglect, 
to whatever political party he may belong. There is also 
the exceedingly delicate question of the enslavement of the 
native women of Hindu India, whose pitiable plight was 
recently revealed to the civilized world by a disinterested and 
conscientious American author. 


THERE is yet another factor of incalculable importance in 
the Indian problem which it is no longer possible to overlook, 
however anxious democratic doctrinaires may 
be to draft a Constitution that takes no 
account of it. We refer to the Native States 
outside British India, not under British administration, but 
having their own rulers and their own systems of govern- 
ment. To the native Princes, political agitation—which is 
the stock-in-trade of Bengali Babus—is utterly abhorrent, 
and this aversion has made them somewhat supine in 
asserting themselves, with the result that there was serious 
risk of their rights and claims to justice being overlooked. 
Recently the Indian Princes have appreciated the necessity 
of manifesting, and last July there was a Committee sitting 
in Whitehall under a distinguished civilian, Sir Harcourt 
Butler, to hear their case, which was stated on behalf of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes Chamber by Sir 
Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. The proceedings were private, as 
though the India Office were anxious to withhold their 
grievances from the outside world. This secrecy has but 
served to stimulate public curiosity, for the reasons given in 
an admirable leader in the Morning Post (January 22nd): 


Native 
Princes 
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““The British public is, therefore, and legitimately, 
curious on the subject, for the Indian Princes are very 
much liked over here; their splendid loyalty during the 
war, when friendship was really tested, is still held in 
grateful memory; and it is felt a little uneasily that if 
they have had to come together and engage counsel to 
put a case in London, there may be some rather formid- 
able differences between them and the Government. 
This would be unfortunate at any time, but particularly 
unfortunate when the British Government in India is 
deeply involved in the bitter (and barren) controversy 
over the Montagu ‘ Reforms.’ ” 


Our contemporary is accordingly publishing a series of 
articles illuminating the issues involved. Their complexity 
may be gathered from the fact that there are no less than 
700 Native States, ranging from such great Kingdoms as 
Hyderabad and Kashmir to small estates embracing two or 
three villages. They occupy a third of India and contain 
nearly a quarter of its population. As the Morning Post 
observes: 


*“‘ But, various as they are, they are covered by the 
Queen-Empress’s proclamation after the Mutiny, when 
their services were of such signal value. They were 
then confirmed in their position, as defined by the 
Treaties between them and the East India Company 
—treaties which guaranteed their internal independence, 
on condition that they held no foreign relations, and 
were loyal to the British Crown.” 


That the Princes have done their part was proved abundantly 
in the Great War, but they complain of serious encroach- 
ments on the British side. Sometimes in case of misrule, or 
for some advantage to be gained by British India, they have 
generally tolerated such interference without liking it; but 
recent tendencies accentuate the difficulty of their position, 
as may be gathered from the following illustration: 


“The Customs are a case in point. These have 
been forced up by the manufacturing interests in Bombay 
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and Bengal without any regard for the welfare of the 
peasantry who form almost the total population of 
the Indian States. The chief economic concern of the 
Princes is a low tariff to suit their agricultural subjects; 
but they have to submit to high Customs at the dicta- 
tion of British India. They have no say or share either 
in fixing the rate or in the funds which the tariff 
provides.” 


How closely the matter affects Great Britain is brought out 
by the Morning Post: 


** Both in these material causes and in matters of 
law, jurisdiction, and administration, the Indian Princes 
ask—as it seems to us with justice and reason—for an 
authority more impartial than British India has become. 
It may seem singular, but it is true that as things are 
going, the Indian Princes are more friendly in policy 
and in interest to this country than the British Govern- 
ment of British India. That circumstance, as well as 
the old and tried friendship between the British nation 
and the Indian Princes, should make the British public 
sympathetic to their cause.” 


One of the first questions that attracted attention on the 
resumption of Parliament was the construction of a tunnel 

under the English Channel, which has cropped 
ed Tunnel UP 2t regular intervals during the last fifty 

years, though invariably turned down for 
good and sufficient reasons. An exceptionally vehement 
agitation has lately broken out on its behalf and enthu- 
siasts seek to create an atmosphere in which the enterprise 
is to be treated as a foregone conclusion about which there 
is no room for two opinions among intelligent people. Sir 
William Bull, the retiring Conservative Member for Hammer- 
smith, has actively canvassed Peers and Commoners and 
frequently issues bulletins of the progress of his propaganda. 
We are told that all Parties and all newspapers are keen on 
the Tunnel, which is hailed as being of the same family as 
the League of Nations, the Locarno Treaty, and the Kellogg 
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Peace Pact, i.e. a mighty instrument for promoting Inter- 
national Peace and Universal Goodwill. It was only rejected 
five years ago under the Ramsay MacDonald régime, after 
an exhaustive investigation by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and none of our tunnel “ Fans” has yet adduced 
a single reason for reversing that decision that was not in 
evidence at that time. They are pleased to assert, without 
attempting to prove, that the strategy of 1929 is a totally 
different problem to that of 1924. They cannot tell us how 
or why, and when pressed are apt to take refuge in the 
Pacifist proposition that as “there will be no more war,” 
strategy is now a secondary matter. Extremists go so far 
as to declare that the Committee of Imperial Defence should 
have no say “‘in a purely commercial matter.” Fortunately 
the Government has refused to be stampeded, and little 
fault could be found with the Prime Minister’s answer in 
the House of Commons (January 22nd) to the Socialist 
demand for a day to discuss a comprehensive motion urging 
the construction of a Channel Tunnel as “ advantageous 
both to this country and to Europe as a whole,” providing 
“ productive employment ” and owing “‘ to changed circum- 
stances arising from diplomatic developments in Europe in 
recent years the House invites the Government to take 
an early opportunity of reconsidering its attitude towards 
the project.” Mr. Baldwin refused the day, but, as a con- 
cession to the agitation, he declared “ the time is ripe for a 
comprehensive re-examination of the question,” adding: 


“We are anxious that a thorough examination 
should be made of the economic aspects of the matter 
in order that these may be weighed with Imperial 
defence considerations, and a decision reached on 
broad grounds of national policy.” 


Mr. Baldwin explained: 


“In view of the time that would be required to 
carry the project through all its stages to the completion 
of the Tunnel, we are convinced that it would be in 
the public interest, if possible, to deal with this important 
question outside of Party atmosphere and by agree- 
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ment, so that the decision of one Government may not 
be upset by another. 

“If the course adopted by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1924 should again commend itself to him and to 
Mr. Lloyd George, I should like to proceed on similar 
lines, but obtaining their co-operation from the outset 
of the inquiry.” 


A USEFUL leading article in the Daily Telegraph sets out 
essential facts that Channel Tunnel “ Fans ” would have us 
forget (see Daily Telegraph, January 23, 
1929). Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in 
1907, Mr. Asquith in 1914—before the war was thought of 
by the Liberal Government—Mr. Lloyd George in 1920, and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 1924 in turn referred the question 
to the Committee of Imperial Defence—which, be it remem- 
bered, is dominated by Civilians, the experts having con- 
siderable difficulty in getting a word in edgeways in a gather- 
ing of orators and debaters. On each occasion “‘ the decision 
was in the negative,” as the Daily Telegraph reminds those 
with short memories. Nor was it partisan. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald invited Lord Balfour, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. 
Lloyd George to attend the Committee that on this last occa- 
sion, after considering the evidence of the Admiralty, War 
Office, and Air Ministry, decided that there was ‘‘ an element 
of danger in the Scheme.” When we are told—though we 
have no means of verifying it—that both Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George have since changed their 
views, and are now tunnelites, the statement leaves us stone 
cold. It is no reason whatsoever for others to follow suit, 
for, accomplished as they may both be in their various 
spheres, few Englishmen, or, for that matter, Scotsmen or 
Welshmen, would care “to go nap” on their strategic judg- 
ment. The wisest observation made on this subject by any 
Liberal statesman, from the Liberal point of view, was in 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s announcement of the 
Government’s decision in 1907 to oppose the Channel Tunnel 
Bill, when he said, even if possible military dangers were 
guarded against. 


Retrospect 
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“There would exist throughout the country a feeling 
of insecurity which might lead to a constant demand 
for increased expenditure, naval and military, and a 
continual risk of unrest and possibly alarm which, 
however unfounded, would be most injurious in its 
effect, whether political or commercial.”’ 


So in 1924, the Committee of Imperial Defence—this time 
under Labour auspices—with the experience of the Great 
War to guide them, declared that a Channel Tunnel 


“would add to the anxieties of those responsible for 
national defence,” and “involve permanent expendi- 
ture.” 


Such a suggestion might considerably encourage a certain 
school of patriots to support the Tunnel as a lever for main- 
taining our National Defences which no Government would 
dare to let down once we had provided a great military nation 
with a backdoor into England that at any crisis would 
provoke acute anxiety. In fact, it might become a night- 
mare that would constrain us to conscription. 


Tuis is a point for Progressives to ponder before they place 
the country in a similar strategic situation to France. 
Frenchmen are not conscriptionists for the 
sake of Conscription, but from sheer necessity. 
Let those who lecture France on her “ exaggerated apprehen- 
sions” of her formidable neighbour take warning from her 
fate and profit by her example. In a military sense France 
is immeasurably stronger vis-d-vis England than Germany 
ever was at the height of her power in respect of France. 
We are not so insane as to suggest that at any moment a 
French Army could, or would, debouch through the Tunnel, 
but we maintain unhesitatingly that the psychological effect 
of establishing direct railway communication with a mighty 
Military Power would compromise, if it did not actually 
jeopardize, Anglo-French relations, and would inevitably 
promote panic-mongering on our side of a demoralizing”and 
disastrous type. We are prepared to. be told that it is 
monstrous to suggest that after all our two countries went 
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through during those hideous years 1914-1918 they can 
ever be otherwise than firm friends, if not technically Allies, 
Each is indispensable to the other—a calamity to the one 
would be a calamity to the other. A powerful France is a 
primary British interest, just as British might should be a 
priceless asset to France. The wisest men in both nations 
must surely share this view. Has not the National Review 
proclaimed this doctrine of the Entente ad nauseum, and 
wearied its readers by emphasizing common Anglo-French 
interests and by ignoring their differences. So we have, 
and we shall continue to keep our end up against the posse 
comitatus of Mugwumps, Pacifists, and pro-Germans who 
are readier to forgive our enemies than they are to remember 
our friends—in whose eyes Germany can nowadays do no 
wrong, just as France can do nothing right. If we had our 
way an Anglo-French War might effectively become “ un- 
thinkable,” but unfortunately ‘‘ there are others.” 


WHEN we observe the various organs of the Beaverbrook 
Press—which claims to have a great clientele in and around 
London — exuding Francophobia at every 
pore, and cottoning to the Fatherland and 
Soviet Russia, when we note the malicious speeches in 
which Mr. Lloyd George exacerbates Anglo-French rela- 
tions, and hear of his pernicious attacks on French states- 
men of the eminence of M. Poincaré, with which Mr. 
Lloyd George nourishes a hostile American Press, when 
we read the malignant leading articles and deliberately 
mischievous Paris correspondence of the Manchester Guardian, 
and recall the waspishness of Mr. Philip Snowden whenever 
he approaches a French issue, we realize the possibility of a 
Government in Downing Street which France dare not 
regard as otherwise than anti-French. Indeed, we go so far 
as to say that a combination is on the horizon capable of 
driving France into the arms of Germany and making the 
Channel Tunnel a perpetual menace to this country. If 
Lord Rothermere’s sentiments towards France were shared 
by all the supporters of the Channel Tunnel the problem 
would have a different aspect from the standpoint of national 
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security. But many of them are envenomed Francophobes 
who wish to enjoy the best of both worlds, to blackguard 
the French on all possible and impossible occasions, and to 
get to Paris without being seasick. 


Wirnovut for a moment endorsing the scorn and ridicule 
with which Lord Newton enlivened the House of Lords 

(January 24th) at the expense of Lord Wolse- 
eagiiaiad ley—who squelched the Channel Tunnel forty 

years ago—we cordially agree with the speaker 
that “if it were shown that there was no prospect of the 
Tunnel being successful economically, the whole project 
falls to the ground.”’ Were there no military or psychological 
objections, the economic objection from the British stand- 
point would be conclusive. For that reason this country 
should examine the question independently and not in 
conjunction with any other nation. Pace Sir Robert Horne 
(and other agitators who realize that their only chance of 
effecting this cowp is to persuade the public to regard it as 
something it is scarcely sane to question) Great Britain 
stands to gain infinitely less than she is bound to lose. That 
it would be a convenience for business men to run over to 
Paris without changing from train to boat and vice versa, 
and without the apprehension, not to say agony, of the 
Channel crossing, goes without saying. We appreciate their 
ardour in the affair, as also that of politicians who have, or 
wish, to attend international gatherings without the inter- 
ruption of the sea. Nor is the comfort of British tourists 
negligible. But these are minor aspects of the economic 
problem. Already this country suffers heavily in a material 
sense by the exodus and expenditure of our compatriots 
abroad. Our net loss on Anglo-French trade and travelling 
is estimated by the Board of Trade at anything from 
£50,000,000 to £100,000,000 annually. This figure would be 
proportionately increased by making what would in effect 
be another easy “one-way route” to the Continent. Nearly 
all the tourist traffic to-day is from England to France, 
just as most of the trade consists of French imports into 
England, as is inevitable between a protected and a Free 
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Trade market. So it would be, only ten times more so, with 
a railway running into France, of which the users would be 
British seeking change abroad, whether snow or sunshine, 
casinos, golf, winter sports, or lawn tennis. The French do 
not come here because they are not travellers either by sea 
or land. They go abroad with the utmost reluctance. They 
infinitely prefer to stay at home. Like other Europeans, 
they dislike our sombre and uncertain climate, which they 
pronounce “ friste.”” A week-end in London fills the average 
Frenchman and Frenchwoman with as much gloom as a 
week-end in Paris fills the average Briton with joy. 


MaKE no mistake about it—however disinterested the 
motives of some promoters of the Channel Tunnel—it would 

immensely quicken the flight from England 
ag both in summer and winter, which for some 

mysterious reason our Press is so zealous in 
encouraging. A Channel Tunnel would, in fact, accentuate 
the present heavy economic drain on this over-taxed com- 
munity, and increase the burdens of “the Toad under the 
Harrow.” It would ruin many places round the coast 
from Scarborough to Ilfracombe for the simple but sufficient 
reason that few foreigners are coming here to compensate 
for the additional outrush abroad, once the deterrent of 
“the short sea voyage ” is abolished. Let us frankly confess 
that England has not the same glamour for Europe that 
foreign watering-places have for us. Monsieur Poincaré 
would never dream of coming to Bath, though Mr. Baldwin, 
as a matter of course, goes to Aix-les-Bains. Nor would Con- 
tinental newspapers boom Brighton, Eastbourne, Folkestone, 
Droitwich, Buxton, or Harrogate, as our Press advertises 
Winter Sports on the Alps, the Céte d’Azur, Madeira, and 
other delectable spots, to which eloquent pens seek to direct 
all who can afford to get away. As against the vastly 
increased export of Britons with spare cash, we should have 
little to show on the other side of the account beyond 
an increased importation of those undesirable aliens who 
leave their country for their country’s good, whom we 
already find it hard to keep out. Our chief safeguard 
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against them is the blue water, for which they have no 
stomach, that Providence has placed between us and less 
happily situated lands. It would be tempting Providence 
to sacrifice the asset to which we owe our place in the world. 
That the Continent should seek to reduce us to a Continental 
status is intelligible. That patriotic Britons should wish 
to forgo our detachment and independence puzzles us— 
especially when we find among them those who perpetually 
preach “splendid isolation” and demand that we cut 
all European commitments. We shall have many more 
opportunities of discussing this supremely important topic— 
which is to be debated at the Cambridge Union on Tuesday, 
February 12th—though we hope we have said enough to 
satisfy our readers, whatever their political predilections, 
that it is emphatically a question on which the country at 
large is entitled to be consulted. It is not one that can be 
rushed by any combination of Front Benches, while the 
suggestion that only “ reactionaries ” and “‘ Jingoes ” oppose 
the Channel Tunnel is on the face of it absurd. There are 
times when it would be a convenience, not to say a godsend, 
to most of us, but our country owes far too much to her 
priceless strip of sea to take “‘the week-end view ” of the 
Channel Tunnel. 


THE brief conversation in the House of Lords, already men- 
tioned, proved more illuminating, as is not infrequently the 
case, than that in the House of Commons. 
Thus Lord Thomson, Minister of Air in the 
Socialist Government, speaking “‘as a member of the Im- 
perial Defence Committee in 1924,” stated that “ the military 
circumstances did not enter into my calculations at all” in 
considering the Channel Tunnel. This knocks the bottom 
out of much nonsense talked by Socialists and others in 
seeking to discredit the Imperial Defence Committee, which 
is predominantly civilian and political. There were, he said, 
two important points to be investigated. They were those 
that had influenced him most. (1) Whether the Channel 
Tunnel was*economically worth while; (2) Whether it was 


possible from an engineering point of view. Engineers now- 
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adays could do almost anything, but estimates of the cost 
varied from £60,000,000 to £160,000,000, and ‘‘I do not know 
who is going to pay for this Tunnel.” If the Government 
contemplates it as a remedy for unemployment “ they could 
spend their money better in another way.” “If enter- 
prising individuals’ thought it “a good proposition—and I 
wish them good luck—all I can say is, as a member of the 
public and a possible shareholder, I should like to know a 
great deal more about this scheme from an engineering and a 
commercial point of view than I know already.” After this 
timely douche of cold water, Lord Salisbury entered a protest 
against the sarcasms that had been expended at the expense 
of distinguished soldiers which he effectively countered by 
quoting this remarkable passage from the speech of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald when Prime Minister, announcing the 
results of the last inquiry to the House of Commons: 


“TI think that most of those present (i.e. Committee 
of Imperial Defence), like myself, had approached the 
subject with a certain predisposition in favour of the 
Channel Tunnel. When the evidence came to be dis- 
cussed, however, it was found that everyone had been 
forced to an opposite conclusion.” 


Considering that the Committee, as already noted, on the 
invitation of Mr. MacDonald comprised Lord Balfour, Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George, as well as the Socialist 
Ministers, it is childish to dismiss their adverse decision as 
a “militarist”’ or “ Die-hard” manifestation. When we 
are told that some of these opponents of the Tunnel have 
since “‘ changed their minds,”’ we should like to know why 
and wherefore. The League of Nations flourished at that 
time—as much as it has flourished in the ‘nterval. The 
Locarno Pact has been constantly depreciated by some of 
them. If it be the Kellogg Peace Pact that has made con- 
verts to the Channel Tunnel, all we can say is that a more 
frivolous argument on a flimsier pretext has never been 
advanced by persons calling themselves ‘‘ Responsible 
Statesmen.” 
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Ir we hanker after submarine tunnels, why not begin with 
one to which no possible objection could be made on any 
score, and the exclusive benefit for which 
would accrue to this country? We refer, of 
course, to the Solent Tunnel, on which the 
Isle of Wight Chamber of Commerce, meeting at Newport on 
January 16th, carried a unanimous resolution in favour of 
consulting all the public authorities in the Island. It would 
obviously be an immense boon not only to one of the most 
delightful parts of our country, but likewise to the mainland, 
which, owing to inadequate transport facilities, has of late 
years neglected the Isle of Wight, which has found itself in 
something of a backwater since the motor-car became the 
chief means of getting about during the summer. Mr. 
F. G. Aman, who was associated some years ago with Sir 
John Blundell Maple in obtaining Parliamentary powers for 
a railway tunnel under the Solent, told the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the question was dropped as the County Council 
could not guarantee financial support. The feeling of the 
Island, as we can well believe, is now overwhelmingly in 
favour of a project which would completely alter the eco- 
nomic outlook of its inhabitants. Had there been such a 
Tunnel in the time of King Edward, Osborne would still be 
a Royal residence and the Island would be spared the present 
suspension of steamer traffic during the dense fogs that 
pervade the Solent. The Chairman of the Newport Chamber 
of Commerce (Mr. Hollis Powell) sensibly observed that it 
was motor connection with the mainland that was, above 
all, desirable, even more than railway communication. A 
Solent Tunnel should provide for both. This is no mere 
local question, because it is in the interest of England to 
persuade as many of her people as possible to spend their 
money within her borders. By practically cutting well-to-do 
tourists off from the attractions of the Isle of Wight we 
encourage them to go abroad when they would be much 
happier at home. The south coast of the Isle of Wight 
might in time become the British Riviera if it were brought 
within three hours of London by train, and became a 
regular resort of week-end motorists. We have not yet seen 
any estimate of the cost of this most desirable development. 


A Solent 
Tunnel 
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Lorp BEAVERBROOK—whose wishes are occasionally the 
father of his thoughts—lately gave the New York World 
the benefit of his views on the political 
situation at home (reproduced in the Daily 
Mail of January 4th). Should his prognosti- 
cation prove correct, it is a bad outlook for the Conservative 
Party, though few Conservatives share the opinion he thus 
expressed : 


Beaverbrook 
Anticipations 


‘* When the electoral battle really develops the out- 
standing figure on the Conservative side will be Mr. 
Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will lead 
the van and meet the Socialist onset. . . . On these 
occasions Mr. Baldwin fades into the background, 
because he is an uninspiring figure in battle.” 


Although ours is termed the Stupid Party, we hesitate to 
believe that we should be such fools as to allow the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to make the running or the Prime Minister 
to “fade into the background” in the coming contest. 
There could be no worse tactics. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
admittedly a brilliant Parliamentary gladiator—though his 
speeches suffer from over-preparation—but his is anything 
but a name to conjure with in the country. He is not 
trusted by Conservatives and is profoundly mistrusted by all 
opponents, while the non-political public, who nowadays 
immensely outnumber the rest, regard him as a “‘ careerist ” 
who chops and changes his allegiance to suit his own con- 
venience. His appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s worst blunder four years ago. 
His presence in Downing Street has paralysed the Govern- 
ment both in the Imperial and the Industrial spheres, and 
goes far to explain the disappointment overseas and at home 
at the failure of Ministers to adopt a more progressive 
attitude either towards Preference or Safeguarding. He 
has been allowed by flabby colleagues to call the tune in 
fiscal and financial matters, and took the lead in the dis- 
astrous restoration of the Gold Standard at the behest of 
the Treasury, the Bank of England, and the Federal Reserve 
Board of New York, since when basic British industries have 
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never looked forward. He is now at work on another 
plausible but delusive Budget. To allow so calamitous a 
politician to lead our Party at the Polls would be to invite 
catastrophe. It may suit Lord Beaverbrook’s book that the 
Prime Minister should “ fade away,”’ and doubtless his Press 
will work to that end, but it so happens that Mr. Baldwin’s 
personality remains among the chief assets of the Government, 
because, however disappointing the present régime has been 
to many of its keenest supporters, the British Public regards 
him as an honest man, and they still prefer honesty to 
chicanery. Lord Beaverbrook opines that the Conservative 
Party “‘ will be badly shaken at the next General Election,” 
but “it is right to say that the Socialists themselves do not 
expect an independent majority in the next House of 
Commons. They look to be 270 strong; give to Liberalism 
30 members; thus leaving the Tories with 315 out of a total 
of 615.” Can it be that this once mighty Liberal Party, 
with its giant war chest, can only seat 1 in 16 of its 500 
candidates ? 


THE greatest danger ahead of the Conservative Party is the 
revival of the old Coalition, which has hung over us from 

the moment Mr. Baldwin, in a spirit of mis- 
se Ses placed magnanimity, overstocked his Cabinet 

with Coalitioners. Supposing, as do not a 
few knowledgeable men, that the Liberals do rather better 
than according to Lord Beaverbrook’s anticipation, and, 
instead of being in a majority in the new House of Commons, 
the Conservatives found themselves in a minority, the 
Parties being thus distributed: Conservatives 300, Socialists 
260, Liberals 55. In that case Mr. Lloyd George would 
control the situation, and it would be in his power to put in 
or keep out whatever Government he chose. Assuming 
that he regards office as his due after seven years in the cold 
shade of Opposition, he would be tolerably indifferent 
whether he got there by coalescing with Conservatives or 
with Socialists. His principles are fluid. It comes equally 
easy to him to denounce Socialism as “the mad folly of 
wild men,” or Conservatism as “the hallucination of Reac- 
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tionaries.”’ He has sat in Cabinets with both and would do 
so again to-morrow. We shall, of course, be told that it is 
“‘ unthinkable ” that the present Cabinet should join another 
Coalition, and strident statements in that sense can be 
quoted. But in politics nothing is “unthinkable,” and as 
many of Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues are Coalitioners by 
instinct and inclination, nothing would be less surprising in 
the contingency contemplated than that with the professed 
object of “ keeping out the Socialists’ they were prepared 
to take in certain Liberals, and thus realize that dream of a 
Centre Party which Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and others had in mind in 1922 as the only efficacious means 
of perpetuating the Coalition. ‘“‘ Keep out the Socialists” 
might become a popular slogan after the anarchic utterances 
that we may expect from the Wheatleys, the Maxtons, etc., 
during the General Election, and the acknowledged inability 
of the ‘‘ Pinks” of the Labour Party to stand up to their 
Reds. The formation of another Coalition would sound the 
death-knell of Conservativism and Liberalism, and make an 
overwhelming Revolutionary majority inevitable during’ the 
next five years. But professional politicians so adore office 
that we should not trust ours to withstand temptation if it 
came their way. 


OPpposiITION orators, to whatever Party they belong, inevit- 
ably belabour the Government of the day for its failure to 
tackle unemployment. But whenever they 
cross the floor of the House and occupy the 
Treasury Bench the ex-Opposition find them- 
selves as helpless as their predecessors and are reduced to 
making excuses or devising palliatives. So it must be so 
long as political Parties in this country make a fetish of those 
Siamese twins of disaster, Cobdenism and Deflation. Social- 
ists and Radicals have nothing else to offer the community, 
as we saw when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was put in office by 
Mr. Lloyd George five years ago and Labour Ministers were 
speedily heard protesting their inability to produce rabbits 
from hats. Indeed, by the contribution which the Socialist 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Philip Snowden) made 
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towards the return of the Gold Standard, the way was paved 
for Mr. Winston Churchill’s lamentable operations in 1925, 
which indubitably aggravated the problem of unemploy- 
ment. So long as the Socialists are tarred with the brush of 
Snowdenism—i.e. doctrinaire Radicalism of an obsolete type 
—so long will it be idle for them to try and make party 
capital out of the plight of British industry, whose last state 
would be worse than its first state in the event of the 
increased taxation, which is an admitted concomitant of 
Socialism. There are suggestive signs of restlessness among 
the Labour rank and file, as among the Trade Unions, at the 
attitude of the Mandarins of their Party both on Currency 
and Cobdenism. But another Socialist Government merely 
means more Snowdenism, and Snowdenism is the medicine 
least calculated to resuscitate the devastated districts in 
Northern England, South Scotland, and South Wales. As 
the Liberal Party is still more Snowdenized than the Social- 
ists and it is on Liberal assistance—whatever they may say 
for electioneering purposes—that Messrs. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald and Co. rely for regaining Downing Street, industry 
has nothing to hope for from any change of Government. 
On the contrary, every present handicap would remain to 
which some others would be added. It is not the least 
depressing feature in the political outlook that no alternative 
Government is on the horizon containing promise of better 
times, of fairer play for the producer. 


WE cordially agree with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald when he 
says, as he did in the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, on January 12th, 
that ‘‘ there is no more colossal failure than 
aha the simple fact that there are 1,500,000 
people begging work and unable to get it.” 
Likewise when he explained: 


“Those men and women were not wastrels. There 
were black sheep at the Universities and in the House of 
Commons, and even in the Tory Party, but do not let 
them go away with the mistaken idea that in bulk the 
character of the unemployed people was that of wastrels. 
The people wanted work because they wanted to live as 
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independent men and women, but Society had failed to 
provide them with a chance of doing so.” 


It is a standing reflection on post-war statesmanship, for it 
cannot be repeated too often that this chronic and menacing 
unemployment is no ‘‘ Act of God’; it is the handiwork of 
man. For this pitiable state of things all Parties are to 
blame according to the measure of their opportunities. As 
the Conservatives have been in power as well as in office— 
in the Coalition and afterwards “on their own ’’—for nine 
of the last ten years, it were idle to minimize their share in 
this melancholy development, and we have never for a 
moment attempted to do so. Conservatism has lacked the 
courage of its convictions. Our Party made one spasmodic 
effort—in the autumn of 1923—to place a positive programme, 
in which the Party believed, before the country, but the 
business was badly bungled. There was no preliminary 
spadework nor any popular campaign of education. On its 
not unnatural rejection at the polls, this policy was dropped 
like a hot potato, and from that day to this the Powers-that- 
be have elected to treat what they are pleased to call “a 
General Tariff *»—without taking the trouble to ascertain the 
meaning of this somewhat technical term—as though it were 
“the unclean thing” that no self-respecting Conservative 
may touch with a barge-pole. To make matters worse, our 
Leader surrounded himself with colleagues who devoted 
themselves to obstructing and stultifying Safeguarding, 
although various manifestations of that policy had been 
among the few promising economic experiments of late 
years. In order to sidetrack Safeguarding, Ministers even- 
tually adopted, as the main plank in the platform on which 
to appeal to the country this year, a scheme of “ De-rating” 
—peculiarly vulnerable to demagogue assault, however excel- 
lent—to which is annexed a vastly complicated reform of 
Local Government that is pronounced by experts to be 4 
masterpiece and certainly reflects the utmost credit on 
the Minister of Health, but would not be understood by 
more than a fraction of a fraction of the 5 or 6 million 
“‘Flappers” who will henceforward decide the fate of Parties 
and Governments. 
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In their last session a Conservative Government should 
obviously have concentrated on Unemployment to the 
exclusion of all extraneous topics and pro- 

posed to Parliament a substantial extension 
of Safeguarding, to embrace Iron and Steel and other 
primary industries, coupled with a revenue toll on imported 
foreign manufactures, the proceeds of which might have 
been usefully devoted to a bounty on food production. 
Frankly, our Party is not distinguishing itself just now by 
its half-hearted, hesitating, “‘defeatist” attitude towards 
problems that emphatically call for constructive Conservative 
statesmanship. So much may be conceded to the Opposi- 
tions ; but the failure of the latter to rise to the occasion is 
no less amazing than Conservative supineness. In the same 
oration in which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rightly underlined 
the hideous scandal of endemic unemployment he could only 
suggest as the remedy for the coal débdcle “ co-ordination ”’ 
—a blessed word reminiscent of “‘ Mesopotamia ”—while the 
general aim of the Labour Party was alleged to be “ the 
study of social pathology in order to bring society back (our 
italics) to a decent state of health.”” Here is something for 
Flappers to put in their cigarettes and smoke. Some of 
them may conceivably be surprised at the suggestion that 
Socialism means going “ back,” as hitherto it was supposed 
to be looking forward to something new and splendid. In 
truth, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has no more idea where he is 
than Mr. Lloyd George, neither of whom possesses one single 
helpful, useful measure in their joint or several lockers. Nor 
are they capable of assimilating such ideas as Lord Rother- 
mere has lately commended to them. Many electors who 
voted Conservative in 1924 would gladly vote otherwise in 
1929 were there anything to vote for. If for once the 
pendulum fails to swing it is because there is nowhere for it 
to swing to. 


“Mesopotamia 


Lord BIRKENHEAD, having discarded the trammels of 
office, has conveniently forgotten his own share of responsi- 
bility for the manifold Ministerial blunders of the last few 
years, during which, from all accounts, he played an active 
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and frequently a decisive part in Downing Street. In a 
recent article in a new weekly newspaper called Britannia, 
the ex-Lord Chancellor and ex-Secretary of 
Lord State for India implored Lord Rothermere to 
Rothermere’s 
Retort come forward and save the country from 
Socialism. He laid himself open to the 
damaging retort, which was not tardy, taking the form of a 
letter from Lord Rothermere to Britannia, which was 
reproduced in the Daily Mail of January 12th: 


“Fresh from his laurels in helping to place the 
Flappers’ Vote on the Statute Book, and thus, according 
to the Labour leaders and other competent authorities, 
having made the success of the Socialist Party at the 
next election a practical certainty, Lord Birkenhead 
has been seeking diversion by publicly imploring me in 
your columns to fight Socialism. His appeal is quite 
unnecessary. 

“JT have been fighting Socialism for the last twenty 
years. I am not a Socialist-Conservative like many of 
his late Ministerial colleagues; I am an out-and-out 
anti-Socialist.”’ 


Lord Rothermere does not regard “‘ the present Ministry ” as 
“‘ an effective instrument to fight the growing Socialist Party 
in this country.” 


** Most of the Ministers now in office have no clear- 
cut political views. 

** Evidence of that was given as far back as October 
1925 by the late Sir Henry Craik, a most loyal and dis- 
tinguished Conservative member of the present Parlia- 
ment, who, writing in the National Review in protest 
against the Government’s lavish squandering of money 
upon education, said that without looking up the names 
in Hansard it was impossible to tell whether a speech 
on education was made by the Socialist ex-Minister of 
Education, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, or by the present 
Conservative Minister, Lord Eustace Percy. 

“The same statement could be made on an even 
broader basis now. There is hardly a single Con- 
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servative Minister to-day who is not more or less 
tainted with Socialism.” 
The writer added: 

“The cause of individualism in this country, if it is 
to achieve success, will have to find other champions 
than the dilettante and haphazard Ministers of the 
present Government. 

“They will have to be men who will not compete 
with the Socialist Party in passing new Pensions Acts; 
in increasing the irresponsibility of the electorate by 
giving votes to all and sundry; in steadily increasing 
expenditure, and consequently having to inflate taxa- 
tion by every conceivable device and strategy, although 
in their first King’s Speech in 1924 the present Con- 
servative Ministers made the pronouncement that an 
improvement in trade was impossible unless a reduction 
in expenditure, and therefore in taxation, was achieved.” 


Lord Rothermere’s conclusion is: 


“We need leaders like Mussolini and Poincaré, and 
patriotic men and women should not rest until they 
find them.”’ 


Ir truth be permissible in politics all three Parties about to 
battle at the Polls are in the condition of English cricket five 
or six years ago, which was avowedly stale, 
flat, and unprofitable. We made a poor show 
in Test matches through relying exclusively on the old and 
tried brigade, whose batting was skilful and sticky but unin- 
spired, while their bowling lacked devil and their fielding was 
slow. An atmosphere of depression accordingly pervaded 
the cricket world, and pessimists went about with long faces 
declaring that England’s sun had set, and we should “never 
again” be able to compete with the young giants at the 
Antipodes. Optimists knew better. They wisely insisted 
that our Test team required renovation by the infusion of 
younger men, who had only to be sought among the Counties 
in order to be found, and sure enough, once the Selection 
Committee were compelled by the pressure of public opinion 


Renovation 
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to use their eyes, Chapmans, Hammonds, Larwoods, Jardines, 
and other “live wires” were forthcoming who, reinforcing 
the Hobbs and Sutcliffes, Hendrens, etc., wrought the recent 
transformation that has caused unmitigated satisfaction to 
all lovers of cricket everywhere. There would be a similar 
phenomenon in politics were similar means adopted. The 
four Front Benches of the two Houses of Parliament contain 
many experienced and some capable men, but they are sadly 
in need of new blood and fresh talent, though unfortunately 
no Party possesses a Selection Committee charged with the 
duty of finding and encouraging and promoting the young 
men. The Conservative Leader has few thoughts beyond 
the old familiar furniture, and when one Mandarin drops out 
he substitutes another. There must be many able and 
promising politicians among the Ministerial host of 400 
M.P.s, to say nothing of the 500 Conservative Peers; but they 
rarely get a chance of either batting or bowling, and they are 
singularly supine in asserting themselves. The Socialists 
appear to be in yet worse case, as their only active youngsters 
are deserters from other Parties, obviously out for the loaves 
and fishes which they saw small chance of acquiring as 
Liberals or Conservatives. The Liberals in their turn appear 
to be oppressed with too much “ boodle,”’ which has had the 
effect of attracting nondescripts to their camp. If they have 
any young men of any account the world is unaware of their 
existence. It is a cheerless outlook. Can we wonder that 
so small a proportion of the electorate take the faintest 
interest in public affairs? 


THERE is a grievous plague that periodically and punctually 
embraces humanity, sparing neither age nor sex, climate or 

race, and frequently taking a terrible toll of 
iafnensa life, directly or indirectly. Here for once the 
Faculty are bewildered. We refer to what is called “ Influ- 
enza,”’ though no one seems to know what it actually is. It 
is once more in full blast on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
though we are complacently assured that this year’s visite 
tion is less virulent than others, we have the evidence of 
our senses as to the mischief it is wreaking. ‘This scourge 
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is now nearly forty years old. Among its earliest victims 
was the King’s elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, in 1892. 
Despite the boasted triumphs of Science we are no more 
capable of coping with Influenza to-day than we were in 
that benighted Victorian age. The injunctions of experts are 
positively comic. Londoners are told to avoid crowds, 
country people to eschew draughts, congested clerks are 
advised in arctic weather to work with their windows open. 
Everyone must eat wholesome and perfectly cooked food 
and go to bed at the first symptom of a cold. What pro- 
portion of the population are in a position to act on these 
counsels of perfection? What we need is to be told how to 
keep well and to remain at work, which is a necessity for 
most of us, just as contact with crowds is unavoidable, and 
bed out of the question. Is it not possible to disinfect the 
passages through which this enemy enters our bodies, 
and to keep them disinfected? Notably the nose and 
throat. We believe, as the result of personal experience, 
that if everybody who washes their teeth could be persuaded 
likewise as a matter of routine to gargle and “ snuffle”’ such 
a disinfectant as Glycerin of Thymol, they would find 
themselves in a vastly better position to repel Influenza. 
The present writer—at one time a frequent victim—has 
obtained immunity by this method for five or six years. 
Unfortunately, however, just as politicians resent preparing 
against War during peace-time, the average Briton of both 
sexes hates doing anything to keep well until they are ill, 
when it is too late. Glycerin of Thymol is no cure for In- 
fluenza, but it is a wonderful protection if systematically used. 
It is not expensive, and is, anyhow, cheaper than the ’Flu. 


THE one exhilarating event of the past month was the third 
and decisive ‘lest Match at Melbourne, which provided a week 


Test of thrills that kept us all on tenter-hooks 


Cricket until the last ball was bowled and the vital 

run scored. It was in every respect a magni- 
ficent game in which both sides covered themselves with 
glory. It will live long in cricket history. It was hoped 
by not a few of the home public that Australia would win 
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as England was already “two up” and only needed one 
more victory for the rubber. Frankly, we did not share that 
hope. England has lost so many Test Matches of late years, 
and the Australians have lost so few, that it was high time 
for the general good—both of Australia and England—that 
the Chapman team should pull off as many matches as 
possible, and we trust—sanguine as it seems—that the 
M.C.C. will win the fourth and fifth matches. In number 
three each side had some bad luck—the Australians being, 
let us never forget, minus Ponsford, Gregory, and Kelleway 
—while we had the worst of the wicket and the weather. 
So much so that when we went in to make 332 in the fourth 
innings on a sticky wicket the betting was said to be 10 
to 1 against us. Only Hobbs and Sutcliffe could save such 
a situation, and right royally they did it (making 105 price- 
less runs before being parted)—recalling their similar per- 
formance in the fateful Test Match at the Oval in 1926, 
Despite this start and the fact that only 4 wickets were down 
for 318, three more wickets fell for 10 runs, and we only 
scraped home with a 3-wicket victory. It was ‘‘some” 
cricket. On the Australian side “ Boy” Bradman greatly 
distinguished himself by making 79 in the first innings and 
112 in the second, A. F. Kippax 100 and 41 respectively, 
J. S. Ryder (the captain) 112 in the first innings, and W. M. 
Woodfull 107 in the second. None of our bowlers had a 
sensational analysis, except J. C. White, who played havoc 
with the last Australian wickets in the second innings, 
getting 5 for 107—he was as helpful in winning the match 
as anyone. Our runs were principally made by the brilliant 
Hammond, who scored 200 out of a total of 417 in the first 
innings, being run out at 32 in the second. Sutcliffe 58 
and 135 respectively was another big factor, Hobbs’s 49 in 


the second innings and Jardine’s two innings of 62 and 32, 


Hendren’s 45 at thecritical stage of the second innings were 
also invaluable. We have a great team in Australia undera 
great captain. 


THE countries that play Lawn Tennis have become so keen 
on the game and the spirit of competition is so highly 
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developed that their respective Lawn Tennis Associations 
annually publish a “ Ranking List” of their players arranged 
in order of merit. This practice is alleged 
to stimulate zeal—those at the top of the tree 
being anxious to remain there, while those 
lower down strive for promotion, and a growing crowd con- 
tinually clamours round the trunk. So far there is no such 
Tripos in this country, though doubtless, like “‘ seeding the 
draw,” it will come in time. The nearest approach we have 
is Mr. F. R. Burrow’s list published in the Observer, which is 
generally regarded as a reliable guide by a competent judge 
of large experience. It may, indeed, be classed with Mr. 
Wallis Myers’s selection of world players. The Wimbledon 
Referee places the first twenty Englishmen thus: 


The Lawn 
Tennis Tripos 


1. H. W. Austin (4). 11. W. H. Powell (13). 

2. J. C. Gregory (3). 12. J. D. P. Wheatley. 

3. D. M. Greig (2). 13. J. Pennycuick (11). 

4. N. Sharpe (9). 14, E. C. Peters (18). 

5. E. Higgs (1). 15. J. 8. Olliff. 

6. G. R. O. Crole-Rees (5). 16. E. R. Avory. 

7. C. H. Kingsley (6). 17. J. B. Gilbert (16). 

8. 0. G. N. Turnbull (7). 18. M. V. Summerson (17). 
9. G. P. Hughes (14). 19. H. W. Standring (20). 
10. I. G. Collins (12). 20. H. K. Lester (8). 


The figure after each name indicates that player’s place in 
Mr. Burrow’s 1927 list. Where there is no such figure the 
player was not in the previous 20. 


Tue Exhibition embracing 450 years of Dutch art at Bur- 
lington House is a glorious feast to which one would return 

again and again were it easier to see these 
Sutch Ast beautiful pictures. But they are so popular, 
and the rooms are consequently so crowded, many of the 
pictures are hung so low, while most of the visitors seem so 
short-sighted and therefore have to get so near, that several 
of the favourites are almost invisible except between the 
hours of 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. Among so many treasures it 
were invidious to select. The accumulated Rembrandts are 
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noble and overwhelming as the product of one man, but his 
subjects were usually more rugged than attractive. Rem- 
brandts might be oppressive to live with. Not so the earlier 
Van Scorels, which are bewitching, besides being visible 
through not being so beset, while the Vermeers can only be 
described as enchanting. Their beauty takes one’s breath 
away. If we had the choice from this galaxy of genius, we 
should unhesitatingly walk off with No. 306, “ Portrait of a 
Young Girl,” by Johannes Vermeer of Delft (1632-1675), 
It comes from the Royal Picture Gallery (Mauretshuis) at 
The Hague. It was sold in the middle of last century for 
23 florins to Mr. A. A. Des Tombes, who subsequently 
bequeathed it to the Royal Picture Gallery. It is a fasci- 
nating, unforgettable portrait of a girl of seventeen, whose 
face is immortalized though her name is unknown. 
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FASCISM 


Most people in this country regard Fascism either as an 
entirely Italian product, or perhaps something which has 
a universal interest to this extent, and to this extent only: 
a dangerous remedy for a State that is sick, like an 
injection of mercury for the cure of syphilis. Such a 
judgment, however, is quite erroneous and altogether 
misleading, if it were only due to the fact that Fascism 
is but one symptom—and the most important in that it 
has captured a whole nation—of a general revolt throughout 
Hurope against the ideologies of popular sovereignty and 
doctrinaire liberalism, and against the logical consequences 
of the latter—namely, a parliamentary electoral device based 
on an individualistically organized electorate and the party 
system of government, which is only another name for 
disguised class warfare. 

Within Great Britain itself there are symptoms of the 
same revolt, vide the general discredit into which parliament 
and the party system have fallen; the manifold efforts to- 
wards industrial peace; the growth ot Guild Socialism and 
the Co-operative movement; and the decadence of the 
Liberal Party, which stands tor the old liberal principles 
(in theory at least) without dilution. Liberals, indeed, are 
the real reactionaries of to-day, a fact which would be all 
the more apparent were not the leaders and the machinery 
of the two other great parties of the State—namely, Con- 
servative and Labour—still largely dominated by liberal 
ideas. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald, to take two concrete 
instances, are really no more than Liberals of the right and 
left respectively. Very likely in the course of the evolution 
‘of our political life we may therefore see, for this very 
reason, a revival of the Liberal Party as the party of a 
vast liberal concentration. Mr. Lloyd George’s premature 
effort to form a Coalition Party may well, indeed, come 
to be regarded as a prophetic foretaste of the eventual 
trend of affairs, with the result that Labour, shedding its 
communistic extremists, rid of its liberal leaders and of 
its liberal ideology (for State Socialism is a creed evidently 
derived from a liberal ideological attitude of mind), become 
national and therefore patriotic in its outlook, and essentially 
pragmatic with reference to its programme, might be found 
coalescing with those anti-liberal and essentially nationalist 
and traditionalist elements among conservatives in the 
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formation of a party of genuine progress and reform. If 
such a party—and the idea is by no means an extravagant 
one—could, at the same time, become animated with a 
fervent anti-materialist sentiment, it might well call itself 
fascist; for Fascism is pre-eminently an anti-materialist 
and anti-ideological revolt—anti-materialist in that it rejects 
all those philosophical and political principles to which 
we have become accustomed during the past few centuries 
since culture ceased to have its roots in Christian thought, 
anti-ideological in that its programme of action is frankly 
pragmatic, ready to adopt any means consonant with the 
realities of a given situation and judged likely to promote 
the practical good of society. 

Fascism, in other words, properly understood, cannot 
fail to make its appeal to a vast number of Englishmen 
and is bound, in proportion as it comes to be understood, 
to make its influence more and more felt in our political 
life; and since Liberalism is its very antithesis and since 
Liberalism represents the dominating creed of the past, 
the probable final result is the division of the country 
into two big drifts, one liberal representing the old ideas, 
one fascist representing the new; tor Communism, as a third 
drift, need not be taken seriously, representing, as it does, 
merely the exasperation of a few despairing individuals, 
who would pull everything down in the belief that out 
of the ruins nothing worse than the present could arise, 
the refuge of the poor of spirit during a difficult period 
of transition. 

The main motive force of Fascism is, indeed, a belief 
in a divine Providence, in the essential harmony of the 
universe, in the existence of a universal moral law standing 
above the individual and above the State, in the fruitful- 
ness of sacrifice. As an historical phenomenon its roots are 
to be found in that Christian transcendental outlook on 
life which characterized the Western world before the fruits 
of the Pagan Renaissance, which exalted man at the 
expense of God and the individual at the expense of the 
notion of social solidarity, came to be gathered. Italy 
in her long sleep had kept the old tradition and the old 
spirit intact; and after she had awakened to achieve her 
national unity and the assimilation of modern culture, it 
was inevitable that she should revolt against the materialism 
of the modern world. This is Fascism—the old spirit under 
modern conditions; the new complex, scientific and 
mechanized reality of to-day transcended by the spirit 
of the pre-modern period. 
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This anti-materialist revolt in Italy was apparent enough 
to any close observer even before the war. It was maturing 
slowly and inevitably. It took various forms: a revival 
of Catholic life, modernism, neo-idealism. The war and, 
in the economic crisis following the war (a crisis which 
was particularly grave in Italy in consequence of her 
relatively recent industrial growth), the threat of Com- 
munism organized by the non-combatant proletariat, 
precipitated events, so that the anti-materialist revolt, 
instead of slowly modifying the situation by an evolutionary 
process, broke out forcibly and violently; and it was the 
men returned from the trenches who brought this about, 
men infuriated by the manner in which they had been 
let down during the war and in the peace negotiations 
by the doctrinaire liberal politicians, infuriated by the 
callous exploitation of the country’s economic difficulties 
by a handful of wreckers inspired and financed by Moscow, 
filled with the spirit of patriotism and solidarity which 
army life and a great common cause had given them; and 
in Mussolini they found a leader of genius. 

Thus Fascism came in the form of a violent revolution, 
at first without a programme and without any philosophy. 
It was just a transcendental idealist movement let loose, 
a mass movement infecting all classes resolved to get rid 
of the old dominating order of ideas at all costs, the 
explosion of the pent-up forces and ideals of a race who 
had never been converted to the prevailing materialism 
of the modern world. At the same time there had been 
growing in Italy two other movements, untouched by the 
discredited political cliques—the one Nationalism, mainly 
an intellectual movement, which rejected Liberalism and 
provided an alternative theory of the State to take its 
place, the other Syndicalism, patriotic but proletarian 
and revolutionary, which provided a practical programme 
for labour as an alternative to Socialism. These two 
movements were caught up by Fascism when, on realizing 
its overwhelming strength, it felt the need for a set of 
principles to which to refer its actions back and a practical 
programme of reform. But in absorbing these two move- 
ments Fascism transformed them. Nationalism was purified 
of certain materialist aspects which it possessed (an over- 
insistence on the purely biological aspects of society), while 
Syndicalism lost its one-sided character as an autonomous 
proletarian effort towards class emancipation. The one 
became transcendental, the other national. The result of 
the fusion is Fascism in its concrete aspects to-day, 
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eminently constructive, with a definite programme of social 
organization which appeals to all classes, a mass movement, 
but above all an educative movement seeking to build 
up a new generation capable of believing in the supernatural, 
ready for every sacrifice, fearless, sober, and normal minded, 
at once idealistic and realistic. 

Fascism has hitherto been misunderstood in this country 
chiefly because its advent in Italy was in the form of a 
violent change, with all the inevitable distracting con- 
comitants of violent change—the dictatorship of a single 
individual or of a committee capable of holding the situation 
tight while the process of adjustment to the new conditions 
and ideas was at work; much intolerance, violence, and 
the loss of normal liberties; the unedifying spectacle of 
new men scrambling for new jobs. Such things belong 
to all violent revolutions, and the wonder is that, given 
the fiery revolutionary temper in Italy, such things have 
not manifested themselves in a more exasperated degree 
than they actually have. For this Italians have to thank 
the at once dominating and moderating influence of 
Mussolini, the cool ship’s master in the storm, who 
instinctively knows when to tack or when to run before 
the wind. English people forget, too, that the blatant 
nationalism in fascist Italy is due solely to the fact that 
Italy as a national unity is like a vital and healthy boy 
who has suddenly become conscious of himself, of his 
maturity and consequent independence. Italy is like 
Elizabethan England, full of the spirit that was ready to 
defy the might of Spain and singe the King of Spain’s 
beard. But all these concomitants of Fascism in Italy 
are but the effects of violent change and of youth. They 
are but the revolutionary and purely Italian aspects of 
Fascism. Englishmen with a sound historical sense will 
disregard them and look deeper below the surface. Then 
I feel sure they will see in Fascism much of their own 
innermost soul—an insistence on all things most dear to 
them, a sober, virile love of country, and a spirit of national 
as opposed to bare class solidarity (this is the real meaning 
of Nationalism); a distrust of all eccentricity; a respect 
for tradition and authoritative government as the main 
supports on which any healthy civil society must necessarily 
rest; a profound regard for family life; the need for a sense 
of responsibility to the community in the exercise of and 
as a condition of being allowed to exercise the rights of 
private property and free speech; courage and a sporting 
instinct; above all, an active faith in God and in the 
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fruitfulness of personal sacrifice. Nor should they find 
in Fascism anything shocking to their healthy democratic 
bias; for they will find in Fascism, whose great Italian 
leader was the son of a country blacksmith, the ideal of 
equal opportunity for all who have the necessary qualities 
(the chief of which are honesty, intelligence, perseverance, 
a highly developed group sense, and a sense of tradition) 
to rise to the highest positions of government. They will 
find Fascism attempting to build up on a vocational basis 
a more truly representative parliamentary system than is 
ours, under which so-called representatives are indeed 
incapable of representing anything more than their own 
personal standpoint or the views of their party caucus. 
They will find Fascism organizing the State so that 
government ceases to be a kind of deus ex machina, but 
a true synthesis of the active and productive forces of 
the country, a State which in effect is a piece of machinery 
of which the other spontaneous groupings of individuals, 
according to their various compelling interests, become 
integral parts of the whole, a unity in diversity, reconciling 
the interests of the individual with those of the common- 
weal, and thus striking that harmony which every man, 
born both individual and a social animal, seeks instinctively 
within his own heart to realize. If Fascism rejects the 
notion of popular sovereignty, it does so on the plea that 
no such notion corresponds to reality, since sovereignty 
is always, in fact, in the hands of an élite or of an 
active minority; but it does not reject, on the other hand, 
the necessity under modern conditions of a government 
broadly based upon the people, of a means by which the 
various popular interests may voice their needs, justify 
them in the national interests and criticize in a constructive 
spirit the concrete work of the governing authority, without 
at the same time bringing authority itself into contempt— 
authority which is implicit in the very idea of society, 
which is a necessary condition of human life, which no 
man can slander without dealing simultaneously a blow 
at his own nature as God has created him. Lastly, the 
Englishman should applaud in Fascism that practical spirit 
which he shares so fully with the old and the new Roman, 
free from over-elaborated or logic-riven theories, from the 
subtle speculative imagination of the Greek and the Gaul, 
yet guided by a firm ideal towards which he would move 
with all his might, an ideal which accords with both the 
highest aspirations of his soul and with the irreducible 
facts of his natural existence here on earth, an ideal such 
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as Christianity has ever set before him, that paradoxical 
but radiant stairway joining the earthy earth to heaven. 
In Fascism he will find much of that old merry England 
to which he looks back with pride and longing, when labour 
sang at its work, when women were women and men were 
men, when there were peasants in the land, and good 
strong ale was drunk over good fat jests, and the house 
of God was treated with the respectful familiarity of a 
father’s house, when the nursery rhymes were invented, 
and Christmas was Christmas. 

It is a pity that so few Englishmen can read Italian. 
Those who do, know that what is often but windy rhetoric 
in English forms a truly poetic image in the warmer 
language of Italy, where the sun permits greater riots of 
colour, greater contrasts of light and shade. So they 
would understand the significance of what is blowing up 
from the south better. But above all they would be in 
a position to gauge the immense educational effort that 
is being made to purify the Italian character, to build 
up a new generation capable of living their lives consistently 
as true Fascists, instead of (as is a little too apparent at 
present) being just intoxicated with the idea. They would 
be able to catch some of the fascist spirit itself and 
appreciate the manner in which it is penetrating everywhere 
—its common sense, its sound reasoning, its robustness, 
its excellent humour, besides all its fervour and fireworks 
below and above. They would realize what Italy is doing 
for the world, what wonderful new and vital thing is in 
course of growing up again in that ever-miraculous soil 
and climate. 

And England? I cannot help being reminded of 4 
middle-aged bachelor who has allowed himself to fall 
prematurely into the hands of his landlady. The landlady 
is a dear old thing, but she is a mugwump, while the middle 
aged bachelor is alternatively pompous, frivolous or dejected. 
If only he could meet the right girl he would realize that 
his life was all before him again, and that youth is more 
a question of temper than of years. If only we could 
introduce him to little Miss Fascism, with her serious mouth 
and humorous eyes and the spring morning in her cheeks 
—yes, and just longing to become a mother! ; 

Sooner or later perhaps he will meet her. Time is 02 
the right side. The real significance of Fascism is gradually 
penetrating through the mists of incomprehension formed 
by tne confusion wrought by contingent circumstances whieh 
are already passing, by the misrepresentations of cnemie 
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and would-be friends. A literature on Fascism in England 
is growing up. The International Centre of Fascist Studies 
in Lausanne, an altogether independent and scientific founda- 
tion—itself a symptom of the growth of interest in Fascism 
—is there to supply impartial and objective answers to any 
inquiry, to supply card references forming a guide, for 
all who are eager to become cognizant of the true facts, 
throughout the mass of literature in every language and 
on every branch of what has already become an enormous 
subject. This Institute, which is under the direction of 
a Swiss professor, has already published in English its first 
Year Book,* a volume full of facts in the form of readable 
essays by the greatest living authorities on the subject— 
the history of the rise of Fascism, the history of Syndicalism, 
the text and significance of the Labour Charter, the Italian 
law by which the claims of Labour and Capital may be 
reconciled in the interests of production and in the superior 
interests of the nation, the distinction between liberty and 
licence, the responsibilities of the Press and of the owners 
of private property, the growth of economic co-operation. 
A little more knowledge and a little more faith are all 
that are required to open the eyes of the British public 
to the possibilities that lie before them if they would only 
turn their backs on materialism, on materialistic philosophies 
of life, on preconceived theoretical and ideological notions 
with regard to the road that leads to prosperity. The 
Prince of Wales in his appeal for help for our distressed 
mining population has recently invoked the spirit that 
won the war, the spirit of the men in the trenches, the 
spirit of sacrifice, when all realized that Britain was 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle for her existence as 
a beneficent power in the world. The fact of war brought 
us right down to earth and at the same time lifted our 
spirits high. The fact of widespread destitution and of 
the shame of it in a nation so great and wealthy as ours 
should be capable of doing the same. What credit and a 
national outlook did vo win the war, credit and a national 
outlook, with all men of good will pulling together, could do 
equally well to abolish destitution and cancel our shame. 
Destitution on the scale from which we are suffering is 
as grave a menace as ever Germany was. And this time 
the responsibility is wholly ours. The bonds of vested 
interests and of false doctrine are of our own making— 
our materialism and our liberalism, which would make 
of government but the resultant equilibrium of conflicting 
* A Survey of Fascism. Ernest Benn Ltd, 1928. 7s. 6d. net. 
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individual wills and class interests, which is based avowedly 
on selfishness: on the evident lie that the sum of individual 
goods makes the national good, leading to Governments 
which refrain to do anything unless pushed to do so by 
the pressure of organized public opinion, which, in plain 
language, generally means organized class or sectional 
interests. We require, on the contrary, a Government that 
is capable of leadership, and we require a new scientific 
political economy, born of a revived faith and of a spirit 
of adventure, which in the heart of every Englishman is 
not dead but only sleepeth. 

England is not getting the government it deserves. It 
is getting the government which the liberal system and 
the liberal (at bottom materialist) spirit deserve. That is 
the truth. The old nineteenth-century spirit and system 
must be challenged and dispelled. In their time these 
things may have served; a useful purpose, however 
grounded on false presuppositions. But such times are 
over; the pendulum has swung its full beat. If we con- 
tinue under their spell we are doomed. All that is 
needed is light; and the light, which is Fascism, is already 
dawning. Englishmen may lack imagination; in the darkest 
hour before the dawn they are apt to lose faith in the 
existence of light.. But they have eyes to see and, seeing, 
they have still the will to act and to conquer. This was 
proved indeed by the war. Or was the war really lost? 
How would Englishmen answer this question? They would 
answer, I think, with a fist in the face of anyone who 
would answer in the affirmative. Well, then... 


J. S. BARNES 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION 


WuEN Parliament for the second time rejected the Prayer 
Book proposals of the Bishops, it undoubtedly decreed that 
the crisis in the Church should become endemic, at least 
for a considerable period of time; this is not in any sense 
a left-handed method of condemnation, as other alternatives 
suggested a no more promising outcome,* but in any case 
the disease continued, and the outbursts of passion once 
characteristic of Darwen now seem to prevail in Glasgow 
and form an apt commentary on the state of public worship 
at the present time. As was only to be expected, the effect 
of a two or three months’ interval for reflection was no 
passport for a magic solution of the problem. 

The interim proposals of the episcopate were of a most 
humdrum and unsensational character. True, many eager 
Protestants professed fury at not obtaining a cut-and-dried 
unequivocal veto on all practices, which Parliament rightly 
held to be obnoxious, but in all such quarters there was a 
marked lack of appreciation of the actual facts of the 
situation as it confronted the Bishops. It does not appear 
that any just blame can attach to them for their September 
resolutions, unless it was the method of their public an- 
nouncement, whereby the natural conclusion to be drawn 
by any ordinary reader was that the recommendations 
were unanimously made, whereas gradually, bit by bit, it 
transpired that a number of Bishops emphatically dissented 
from these proposals. This bad “staff work” only served 
to confirm that impression of shiftiness and hesitancy 
which has been one of the main hindrances to public reliance 
on the bona fides—as some more extreme critics would 
say—of the leaders of the Church. It is perhaps this same— 
now, alas! ingrained—suspicion which has made the very 
printing and publishing of the 1928 Deposited Book appear 
so sinister to many people; but although the innocence, 
and indeed desirability, of this object may, in view of the 
safeguards printed at the beginning of the Book, be suc- 
cessfully maintained, yet the whole business does un- 
doubtedly become provocative, and indeed assume menacing 
proportions, when we learn further that sixty-three different 
productions of the Book are to be published, and among 
them “pocket editions.” This can only result, whether 


eg England at Worship, by the writer (published by Martin Hopkinson, 
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deliberately or otherwise—and it is sometimes a difficult 
mental achievement to be charitable—in definitely en- 
couraging and securing its use in church. This is little 
short of a challenge. Alarm on this score will not be 
diminished by the episcopal statement that the “ Parlia- 
mentary rejection of the Revised Book could not in the 
smallest degree affect its spiritual authority.” The sum- 
moning of Synods was similarly a cause of fears being 
raised, and many vehement expressions of opinion were 
made as to their legality or otherwise. Whether they have 
any real status or no, it would surely seem thoroughly 
desirable in such a situation to make use of them, and the 
sole danger would be if any attempt were later made to 
treat them or their decisions as inspired. 

If the episcopal manifesto can be regarded with com- 
parative resignation and as not unreasonable in the light 
of all the circumstances, there is at least a very natural 
and justifiable explanation for the antipathy it has aroused, 
if not generally, at least. in many quarters. Bishop after 
Bishop, when taking these proposals before his Synod or 
his Diocesan Conference, has extended, either by implication 
or more directly, the bare proposals which when sitting 
corporately with his colleagues he advocated. In this mass 
of episcopal oratory, with a few exceptions, every kind of 
handle has been given to those who legitimately take their 
stand, both in fact and in principle, by the attitude of 
Parliament. Bishop after Bishop, for instance, still persists 
in regarding opposition to their contentions as being based 
on a clamour for the exactitude of the 1662 Book. Ad 
nauseam has it been emphasized that no one, save con- 
ceivably a few fanatics, claims such an absurd proposition, 
and as often do we hear this parrot cry come from the 
Diocesans. Is it lack of mental equipment, or is it skill at 
electioneering attributes, that causes this feature? The 
effect is inevitably one of aggravation and of everything 
that tends towards keeping open the wounds of strife. 
Lord Hugh Cecil also persists in this attitude when he 
writes, ‘ All plain breaches of this Act (of Uniformity) are 
on the same footing.” This exclusively legal view, which 
has no relevance to practice or common sense, should not 
appeal to one who rightly maintains that in any case the 
1662 Book cannot be obeyed! Certainly no ‘“ ordinary 
man ”’ will accept such a statement as to the ethical equality 
of all such breaches. One of the very few Bishops who, 80 
far as can be judged by public reports, has recommend 
the proposals to his people with the restraint and fairness 
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of their official form, is the new Archbishop of York, at 
that time Bishop of Manchester. Where this is done a 
minimum of friction will be created. 

One interesting factor that has arisen in connection 
with these many diocesan meetings is that the original 
Bishops opposing the Measures of 1927 and 1928 have 
been supplemented by others in regard to the new recom- 
mendations. This has created a number of striking results 
in the series of prolific votings which have been going on 
in the last few months, both in Synods of the Clergy and 
among clergy and laity in Conference. By no manner of 
means have the Bishops had it all their own way; in many 
instances questions as to agreement with various proposals 
have been answered in the negative, and in nearly all cases 
minorities have been large, whether on one side or the 
other. One of the most noteworthy results was in the 
Blackburn diocese, where the laity decisively rejected 
giving general support to their Bishop in carrying out the 
proposals. In Truro diocese, under episcopal inspiration, 
the 1927 Book was demanded; and in that connection it 
is of interest to note that the Anglo-Catholic Press Bureau 
announced the refusal of that section of the Church to obey 
the Rubrics proposed in the Deposited Book. The most 
glaring case, however, of disruption from that quarter was 
made manifest in the disloyalty to the Bishop exhibited 
not only by the public votes recorded, but in the summary 
of the proceedings given in The Times as to what passed 
at the London Diocesan Synod. This, indeed, was a gross 
instance. We were told that ‘‘ exhortations to make sacri- 
fice” always raised protests from the Anglo-Catholics 
present; and that the Secretary of the English Church 
Union referred to the Deposited Book as the “fruit of 
chicanery,” while he further stated that they opposed the 
changes in the Athanasian Creed as being as abhorrent as 
Reservation restrictions. It cannot be said that this Party 
cut a very laudable figure, if such is a sample of their 
attitude. Many Evangelicals, and indeed less extreme 
Anglo-Catholics, have been disposed to blame the Bishop 
of London very severely for the state of “lawlessness ” in 


his diocese. This has always seemed to me eminently 
unjust. It is inevitable and in the nature of things that all 
such people, and indeed every crank and extremist, should 
collect in London. It is bound to happen, whoever may 
be Bishop, and to regard it otherwise 1s not fair to one 
who, with his great heart and his unbounded optimism 
in the face of reverses, is a vast asset, and indeed a god- 
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send, to the Church, and as such should only call for our 
admiration. 

In two dioceses particularly an entirely different atmo. 
sphere has prevailed. The Bishop of St. Edmundsbury 
and Ipswich took a most conciliatory line, and his references 
to Parliament were marked by sound sense. He encouraged 
his clergy and laity, with striking success as the votes 
showed, to adopt a markedly “go slow” policy, and in 
particular to support him in his refusal to allow any con- 
tinuous reservation, as distinct from its use for known 
cases of sick persons. The Bishop of Liverpool stated to 
his diocese that he could only view the position as to the 
existing relations between Church and State as intolerable, 
if Parliament had or did in future refuse to pass a measure 
excluding proposals as to the Office of Holy Communion. 
He also, as a former supporter of the two Measures, stated his 
disagreement with the new recommendations. The effect on 
his diocesan caucus of this lead was indeed remarkable. The 
hostile vote to the crucial questions was enormous, and the 
result was equally emphatic in the support of the Bishop’s 
suggestion as to shelving the Communion proposals. The 
Bishop of Bradford similarly persuaded his diocese to agree 
not to sanction either the alternative Canon for Holy Com- 
munion or Perpetual Reservation. If a case can be made 
against the September resolutions, it would be as to the 
permission for sanction to be given to fresh applications 
for Reservation, albeit this is to be done in very exceptional 
cases only. It would probably have been wiser, and cer- 
tainly have eliminated much existing opposition, if such 
possibilities had been definitely and rigidly excluded. With 
this foregoing reservation, however, it may not be unfair to 
suggest that, admitting all the objections which can readily 
be made to what the Bishops proposed, critics have not 4s 
a rule been constructive, nor have they fully appreciated 
the difficulties of the de facto situation or the embarrassment 
with which the Episcopal Bench were faced. Furthermore, 
the latter disarm some criticism by recognizing that every- 
thing that is proposed can only be of an interim nature. — 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the warfare of factions 
has not been entirely confined to diocesan gatherings. AB 
acrimonious and unseemly wrangle, over the implications 
of the Enabling Act, between Lord Hugh Cecil and Dr. 
Carnegie Simpson persisted almost to the point of exaspera 
tion. Perhaps the remark which most calls for notice and 
refutation of all that emerges from that controversy is that 
of Lord Hugh Cecil, when he refers to that ‘ obsolete law 
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which Parliament insists on keeping unchanged.” Can a 
greater travesty of the situation be imagined? Parliament 
yearned to change this law, but by a clerically inspired Act 
of Parliament was forbidden to do so, unless it chose also 
to associate with it much that was not obsolete. 

This anti-Parliament complex was also exhibited by, 
among others, the Bishop of Lichfield, when he stated that 
the House of Commons had no authority in such issues. 
But here, it may be noted, he is directly at variance with 
the view of many of his colleagues. It is not without 
interest to recall the words, only November last, of a 
correspondent in The Times in one of the weekly Saturday 
articles. Referring to the word “religion” in the prayer 
for the ‘‘ High Court of Parliament,” which is to be “‘ ordered 
and settled by their endeavours,” the writer proceeds: 
“ ¢ Religion ’ may be understood to stand for all that belongs 
to the formal expression of faith, the organization of the 
Church, its ordinances of worship, its creeds, its laws of 
conduct.” Here we have a complete recognition of Par- 
liamentary status in Church government. The common 
allegation is that “‘ outside” Members of Parliament, either 
in the geographical sense or in the sense of their not being 
of the Anglican communion, interfere in Church legislation. 
It is urged thereby that a yoke is imposed on the Church 
which it is intolerable and beyond her dignity to bear. 
The Bishop of Durham, too, has recently told us that the 
case for disestablishment rests on the fact that all anomalies 
have in them the seeds of death, but in spite of his many 
eminent services he must be a poor student of British 
institutions if he finds force in such a declaration.* But 
Ulster or Scottish (say) M.P.s have the power to, and can, 
hold up English local district water or gas Bills, or such 
like, by their attitude to them in Parliament. When it is 
clear that in the House of Commons Roman Catholics, 
Jews, Atheists, or even Dissenters, vote as a whole and 
deliberately with the intention of damaging the Church of 
England, then I agree a case will have been made for making 
a decisive change in the relationship between Church and 
State; but not till then. Such a position has certainly not 
arisen hitherto. Major Birchall, M.P., the main organizer 
of the Parliamentary campaign for the passage of the 
Deposited Book through the House of Commons, in an 
admirable letter to The Times (December 21, 1928), states 
that the importance of the State link can hardly be 


* Cf. Crown property in Regent Street, London, is administered by the 
Woods and Forests Department of the Ministry of Agriculture! 
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exaggerated, and that what is really needed is not dis- 
establishment, but “re-establishment on a_ basis trul 
national,” containing the Nonconformist Churches. Lord 
Parmoor also strongly supported this view, and rejoiced in 
the exercise of the voice of the laity of all denominations 
in the Prayer Book issue in Parliament. Dr. Bethune- 
Baker goes even further: he insists that episcopalianism 
is not the basis of our belief, and that above all it is not 
the seat of spiritual authority; it is thus only from this 
episcopal angle that the status quo appears to be “cruel 
and humiliating.”’ Those who raise these objections appear 
to consider that Parliament can determine what the worship 
of the Church is to be; this is, of course, entirely erroneous, 
as they know; there is the power solely to decide what it 
may not be—a very different matter.* Then, again, many 
people, and even Church leaders, have expressed views and 
made wild statements as to the reasons that caused the 
rejections by the House of Commons. In many cases such 
allegations are sheer humbug; everyone who has in the 
slightest degree followed events in this controversy knows 
perfectly well that adoration was the sole factor which 
caused the rejection, and that with such fears removed the 
vote for the Measure would have been almost unanimous. 
The Archbishop of York (in his last diocesan letter as 
Bishop of Manchester) has taken a most statesmanlike 
attitude on this matter. Unlike many of his colleagues, 
his remarks showed the utmost moderation and restraint. 
He deals with generosity towards all parties, especially 
those who have practised “‘ Devotions,” and after empha- 
sizing the value of the Establishment and admitting with 
humility the non-infallibility of Bishops, states that he felt 
convinced not only as to the “ Divine guidance” of the 
House of Commons, but also as to the belief that ‘‘ it was 
not God’s will that the Measure should pass.” The sig- 
nificance of this statement will not be lost on anyone, and 
will appease many people who were regretful at his pro- 
* It is of some relevance to note that in the important articles by so great 
an authority as Sir Lewis Dibdin (Dean of the Arches) in Z'he Times lately, he 
emphasizes this very point, while admitting he was a keen supporter of both 
the 1927 and 1928 Measures. He further lays it down that the rights of the 
House of Commons, especially in view of the non-representative character of 
the House of Laity, are undoubted, and that the plea as to the impossibility 
of insisting on the rigidity of 1662 being an adequate excuse against enforcing 
discipline against any breaches, even in the graver cases, is an entirely futile 
one. He goes so far as to denounce the “flouting of the Enabling Act,” 98 


shown by the Bishops’ proposals, and to claim the existence of a real menace 
of Episcopalianism. 
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| motion. The asperities, inevitable where convictions are 
i] deeply felt, have regrettably been increased far too often 
a by the attitude of the very people who should be most 
anxious of all for tempers to be curbed and good feeling to 


bes be restored. Yet the Bishops of Southwark and Gloucester 
a have hardly lost any available opportunity to be provocative 
mn and to set up irritation among those who, equally con- 
x0 scientiously with themselves, see things in a different light. 


hia It is not in every case what they say as to Parliamentary 


ul action or otherwise, but the tone they adopt in saying it. 
ar There is one line of argument episcopally used which 
Lip does call for protest. It is sometimes urged that it is the 
i duty of the Church and of the Bishops—as its directors— 
jt | to strike an even balance between Evangelicals and Anglo- 
ny | Catholics in order to protect the comprehensiveness that 
nd we all agree is desirable. This surely is an entire misappre- 
he | hension. That concessions should be made to those of 
ch extreme ritualistic inclinations is wise and charitable; but 
re that a “balance” should be struck of equal treatment to 
wi both is to forget the rival status of loyalist and rebel. If 
. these concessions are forced too far, they will only serve 
rm to intensify what has been alluded to by another Bishop, 
as the increasing difficulty there is for any Anglican to 
as | Worship in a church of a different shade. Clearly this is 
Io all to the bad, and we should be most anxious to mitigate 
es, it. The rapid progress of division and embitterment can 
a, be seen by the statement of Dr. Major that, as a result of 
lly some recent controversy, he has had letters commencing 
“ “Dear Judas”! One may well hold in abhorrence many 
th of the views of the Modernist School, without lacking in 
elt the realization that this type of warfare spells damnation 
he to all our boasted Christianity. At the time of the famous 
ras Kikuyu controversy Punch had a cartoon with three negroes 
ig- singing an anthem, ‘‘ Why do de Christians rage together?”’! 
od What would they sing now? ‘The embarrassments arising 
- to the Bishops and the Church from these divisions, and 
the call for such changes as, in its most disputed aspects, 
Yt | figured in the Deposited Book, would have been reduced 
oe to vastly smaller dimensions had the Diocesans in the last 
the twenty-five years or so taken care not to promote or even 
r of appoint exponents of violently extremist views to offices 
lity | within their jurisdiction. That is the main way in which 
rd the problem could have been met at its source, and which, 
ris as a remedy, even now can play its part. 
a An encouraging episode in the effort to adjust the balance 


of Church parties was manifested in the late Primate’s tribute 
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at a recent public function to the memory of John Wesley, 
As usual, it is to Archbishop Davidson we have mainly to look 
for gestures of this character. That his retention, in a sphere 
where they can still influentially be made, is secured by the 
grant of a peerage, i. a matter of the utmost congratulation 
for the nation, and at the same time is the smallest possible 
recognition the State could make for the special services he 
has rendered. It is only in keeping with all that we know 
of him that, as we were reminded a short time ago, it was he 
who, as Primate, sponsored in the House of Lords a Bill 
which became law under which his own pension would drop 
from £5,000 per annum to £1,500. In these days this is 
not common. 

Progress in the Big Things of Christianity will never 
be marked until the various component parts are in a mood 
for self-examination. The Bishop of Bradford, for instance, 
writes that the spiritual barrenness shown by the meagre 
response to the “world call” is a far more deadly omen 
than anything arising from the Prayer Book controversy. 
Dr. Selbie recently stated: ‘‘ Wesleyans never get hold of 
the best of John Wesley.” It is because this is true of 
every other section that we read of the alarming figures as to 
the number of what amount to declared heathens in the 
United States of America,* and as to the innuendos and 
counter-innuendos with regard to the extra-religious acti- 
vities of Roman Catholics in that country. We, too, in 
England, have a similar problem although in a different 
direction. Of the extent of it we can get some indication 
when we are told that Dr. Donaldson, a Canon of West- 
minster, utilizes the back of a London parish church leaflet 
to boost the advantages of reading the Daily Herald. The 
mere existence of the term “Christian Socialist ’’ is, how- 
ever, sufficient illustration. If this is relevant, why not 
‘“‘ Christian Liberals ’’ and “‘ Christian Conservatives ”? The 
absurdity, if not the sacrilege, is patent. The new Primate 
even, in his otherwise fine appeal—jointly with the repre 
sentative of the Free Churches—for the Miners’ Distress 
Fund makes use of a thoroughly partisan—not to say 
extremist—contention, in the words: ‘“‘ Through no (my 

* Letter from Mr. McBurney in The Times, October 24, 1928, quoting 
figures of the Department of Commerce in Washington in 1916 showing thst 
only 54,624,976 people—less than 50 per cent.—were recorded by the Census 


as belonging to any kind of religious organization. Incidentally, of these fifty- 
four millions over one-third were Roman Catholics, who had also increased 


their numbers by nearly 20 per cent. in the last decade, more than double the | 
rate of the population increase. The Episcopal Church (corresponding to oUF — 


Communion) only just exceeded one and a half millions! 
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italics) fault of their own, 250,000 miners have lost the 
work on which they and their families depend”; only a 
comparatively limited number of Socialists would make so 
sweeping a claim. This in no way argues against the 
merits of an appeal that must impress itself on all good 
citizens and Christians. But it shows that the instinct of 
political impartiality finds no ready harbour in the mouths 
of the episcopate. The form this evil takes as a religious 
aud social menace is, of course, the Proletarian or Com- 
munist Sunday School, and no one who cares for Church 
or State is loyal to either if he refrains from the condemnation 
of such instruments of the God of Hate. Even, however, 
in the minor spheres of politics and religion harm is done. 
It has long been a matter of regret that Bishops and clergy 
as a whole have not made a definite stand against the 
deplorable present-day habit of the Socialist party in 
making Sunday a day for political meetings. With the 
gradual lapsing of the Nonconformist preacher-politician 
that relic—still not entirely eliminated—of the bad old 
days, we may hope for a saner view on the functions of 
God’s ministers, and the relative spheres of religion and 
politics. 

Many such and other barriers will need removing before, 
as the Bishop of Ripon has tru’y said, that “ ghastly gulf 
between clergy and laity’ disappears. The Bishop of 
Durham has stated almost casually that ‘‘ the mass of the 
people” are outside organized Christianity, and the Bishop 
of Blackburn, again, in a candid criticism of much the 
same evil stated: “The tragedy is that so much activity 
seems to secure such small spiritual results”; and else- 
where: “The Kingdom of God is not necessarily the product 
of Committees.” Dr. Scott Lidgett, as a leading Free 
Churchman, has recently declared not only that the Malines 
conversations were both justified and necessary, as a part 
of our duty to endeavour to secure Reunion, but that it 
was unthinkable that a general Protestant Reunion could 
be based otherwise than on an “historic episcopacy.” 
Here we have the type of activity to which the ‘“‘ Kingdom 
of God ” is akin, for it testifies to a recognition of failure 
in division, and a generous and spontaneous willingness to 
meet one of its primary causes of the moment. The mere 
existence of these problems demonstrates a restlessness that 
1s not unwholesome. In a recent Times leader there were 
these words: “ If the Church is more rigorously challenged, 
it is because the need of religion is becoming more conscious 


in the hearts of many.” Does not all this partly account 
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for, and indicate, the drift away from Institutional Worship? 
It is quite a different sort of message for which layfolk are 
waiting. Canon Guy Rogers said very truly quite recently 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s: “ If peace means slumber, 
mankind, in spite of all the known horrors of war, will 
once again call for the drums and fifes.” ; 
The trumpet-call of a Christian Army, could it but find 


enthusiastic trumpeters, would be in the words of that all- 


inclusive prayer we are so accustomed to hear on Armistice 
Day. It is the only true basis of our creed and our 
citizenship: 


To give and not to count the cost, 0) 
To fight and not to heed the wounds, 4} | 
To toil and not to seek for rest, } 

d 


To labour and not to ask for any reward.... 


There is more in this than in any Deposited Book if we 
seek medicine for a stricken world. Quite recently a 
London preacher with a quick eye for essentials found 4 
text for the present perplexities of Christianity in England 
in a standard work on aviation, where the following advice 


is given to the young pilot: “Never despair, even if you | 


lose your equilibrium or overturn, provided that you are 
high enough up; altitude is the one necessary concomitant 
to salvation.” This is the Gospel teaching. Are we learners! 


SANDON 


he 


CATACLYSMIC HISTORY 


Two generations have now passed since the blessed word 
‘“ Cvolution”” was invented, and was applied as a universal 
panacea for all the problems of the Universe—historical no 
less than physical or metaphysical. By this I mean that a 
whole school of historians have set forth the thesis that his- 
tory is a continuous logical process, a series of inevitable 

sults following on well-marshalled tables of causes. Of 

urse, the logician may tell us that every consequence is 
ue summing up of its antecedents—but that is hollow, 
‘ormal logic. If, for example, I am walking on the Surrey 
iowns and am killed by a disabled aeroplane falling on my 
head, that is the logical result of the combination of struc- 
tural faults in the said machine, an incompetent pilot, and a 
sudden gust of wind. But to my mind the result is not an 
example of necessary evolution, but an accident, and to me 
personally a catastrophy. And I hold this view, against all 
the historians who want to turn history into a continuous 
and mechanical panorama of logical causes and inevitable 
results, in which processes like the formation of the Roman 
Empire, the growth of the medieval Papacy, or the building 
up of the English Constitution show themselves as necessary 
and natural evolution from pre-existing antecedents. 

My own view is that the history of mankind is quite as 
much cataclysmic as evolutionary, that it is not a logical 
stream of cause and effect but a series of happenings, affected 
in the most inscrutable fashion by incalculable chances, 
which were not in the least bound to occur—such as natural 
phenomena, the appearance of outstanding human person- 
alities, or what I can only call pieces of luck—blind chance. 

And first as to natural phenomena—earthquakes, vol- 
canic explosions, tidal waves, the silting up of great harbours, 
the desiccation of once well-watered regions of the earth, the 
sudden changes of the courses of great rivers, the spread of 
unprecedented plagues and diseases. ‘These do not fit into 
any theory of necessary historic evolution, but have never- 
theless affected the annals not only of individual towns or 
countries, but of all mankind. I am not so much alluding to 
spectacular affairs, like the earthquake of Lisbon, cz the over- 
whelming of Pompeii and Herculaneum by the lava of 
Vesuvius, but to less dramatic phenomena which had far 
more widespread consequences. Such were the great inroads 
of the North Sea in the Dark Ages, which made modern 
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Holland by creating the Zuyder Zee. Or the inscrutable 
migration of the herring in the fifthteenth century, which 
ruined the old Baltic fisheries and broke up the Hanse 
League for the benefit of the Dutch and the English. Or the 
desiccation of that great tract of Central Asia, once full of 
flourishing cities, whose remains Sir Mare Aurel Stein and 
other archeologists keep digging up—where now a sea of 
sand covers an uninhabited waste. Or the silting up of 
Ganges mouths which destroyed the old ports of Bengal, and 
left the English port of Calcutta to gather up the wealth that 
had once flowed through other emporia. Possibly Easter 
Island, that.astonishing rock in the South Pacific, seven 
hundred miles from anywhere, covered with ugly, colossal 
statues (a very repulsive one adorns the portico of the 
British Museum), testifies to the submergence in some cata- 
clysm of a whole archipelago—or even something greater— 
of which only this peak, the central sanctuary, survives to 
arouse wonder and breed hypotheses. 

Most certainly a pestilence of unexampled violence once 
altered the whole trend of the history of the world in an 
indirect fashion. In 1350 the Black Death, after ravaging 
all Asia and Europe, struck the Norse settlement in Green- 
land, which was in touch with North America, and knew of 
the extension of its southward coasts. This old-established 
European colony, the ruins of whose central cathedral were 
excavated only last year, lay on the natural route to North 
America—its absolute destruction by the Black Death settled 
the fact that in the end of the next century, when the series 
of great maritime explorations had begun, the Spanish and 
Portuguese should get the profit of the transatlantic venture 
—a thing that was neither necessary nor even probable in 
1350. Columbus is said to have visited Iceland once, and to 
have heard there stories of the vast inhabitable lands south- 
ward, “ Vinland the Good,” which confirmed him in his 
a priori speculations as to the “ way to the Indies.” But if 
the Black Death had never come to blast the world before 
the beginning of the age of exploration, America would have 
been reached by an accepted route, at the narrowest point of 
the ocean, and not by the track which Columbus ultimately 
took from Palos to the Bahamas, across its broadest expanse. 
What sort of a Europeanized America would then have 
arisen? We should certainly not have the chain of “ Latin 
republics from Mexico to the tip of Patagonia. 


But considerable as have been the effects of cataclysm | 


of Nature, working suddenly or slowly to break up the logical 


continuity of human annals, and diverting the world-stream 
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into channels of which no reasonable man could have 
dreamed, I take it that the effects of the occasional appear- 
ance of outstanding human personalities—epoch-making for 
good or evil—have been far more important. The Whig 
historians who pontificated to the tune that “ history is the 
history of peoples, as opposed to the personal adventures of 
kings and statesmen,” were far more wrong in their general 
conception of the world than Thomas Carlyle, preaching of 
the all-importance of the individual in his book on “ Heroes.” 

Those who proclaim that they will write the history of a 
country with “the people” as the protagonist get infected 
with the “ equalitarian”’ dislike for figures that are too 
great to fit into the frame of everyday material life. They 
try to whittle down the Superman into a mere typical 
development of the tendencies of his age and his race, whose 
greatness shall not offend the susceptibilities of smaller folk, 
and sin against the precious doctrine of equality. If our 
researches end by making the Hero into a mere incar- 
nation of our race or our Zeitgeist, it is all the more 
flattering to ourselves! And plausible allusions to evolu- 
tionary necessity of time and place may serve to disguise the 
real abnormality of the mighty individual who turns the tide 
in world-history. I have read arguments to prove that 
Julius Cesar, Charlemagne, Martin Luther, and Mussolini are 
typical developments of their age and their surroundings— 
that their careers were due to no personal idiosyncrasies, but 
to their opportunities, that someone else would have taken 
their places if they had never been born. This I hold to be 
absurd: there have been countless crises in history where the 
opportunity did not produce the man. And, on the other 
hand, the man has sometimes made rather than found the 
opportunity. 

Let us take as examples three individual personalities 
who turned the history of the world into new channels for 
long periods of years, and whose achievements were by no 
means necessary results of a stream of tendencies, or a 
regular evolution from antecedents bound to produce certain 
consequences. 

The first is Alexander the Great. It would be absurd to 
say that the Macedonian conquest of the Near East, which 
added Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt to the European block of 
countries for nine hundred years, and still has surviving 
traces, was by any means a necessary development trom the 
existing state of affairs in the Levant in 3358B.c. It was 
only the brains and energy of Alexander which created the 
Hellenized East. Consider the circumstances: we have only 
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to suppose that Philip of Macedon’s assassination had been 
followed by the accession of an heir of poor ability—let us 
say, by Alexander’s nearest kinsman and successor, the 
incapable Philip Arrhideus. Can anyone doubt that the 
result of such a succession would have been the break-up of 
the recently acquired Macedonian hegemony over the States 
of Greece and a period of chaos? There would have been 
no Macedonian conquest of Western Asia, no Hellenization 
of Syria and Egypt, no fresh kingdoms established as far off 
as the Oxus and the Sutlej. Not merely three hundred but 
a thousand years of history beyond the Bosphorus would 
have taken a completely different aspect. For it is idle to 
suggest that some other Greek would inevitably have taken 
Alexander’s place. No mere Pyrrhus or Agesilaus would 
have sufficed for the task. It is only rarely that we find 
combined the kingly status, the forceful brain, the military 
skill, the untiring energy which the son of Philip possessed. 

Or again: let us suppose Alexander started on his career, 
but killed by some chance blow at his first Asiatic victory on 
the Granicus, where we know that he exposed himself most 
recklessly in a cavalry charge. If he had fallen in the 
moment of victory, like Maurice of Saxony at Sievershausen, 
or Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden at Liitzen, is it not certain 
that his factious and jealous generals and his incapable 
royal heir would have failed to carry out his vast projects— 
which at that moment they could hardly have guessed at, 
A thousand years of history turned on the personality of one 
man and his ability in war and in organization. It is, of 
course, easy to say that Alexander owed much to his oppor- 
tunities: he had been given by his father a well-trained army 
and a dominant position in Greece: he happed upon a very 
feeble opponent in Darius of Persia. But these chances 
would not have availed to make a roi fainéant the lord of all 
the East. 

But Mohammed is an even greater contradiction to the 
evolutionary theory of history. I have never come across 4 
historian bold enough to assert that the prophet of Mecca 
was no more than the logical and inevitable product of the 
intellectual and economic conditions of Arabia in the seventh 
century after Christ, and that if he had never lived and 
preached some other founder of a new religion must have 
risen to launch the Saracen invasion upon the Roman and 
Persian Empires. There have been many prophets of the 
fighting sort in Eastern annals, from Simon Bar-Cochba 
to the Sudanese Mahdi; but it required a prophet of 4 
very exceptional and forceful type to frame a theory ° 
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militant religion which should sweep over half the civilized 
world from no better base than the deserts of the Hedjaz. 
It is worth while remembering that in the whole of human 
annals that great peninsula has never produced another man 
who exercised any notable influence outside its limits. Moham- 
med was anything but a normal product of his time and race. 
At the most, all that the advocates of evolution and logical 
determinism can find to say, is that he had an exceptionally 
lucky chance before him, when the Roman and the Persian 
Empires had just bled each other to the stage of complete 
exhaustion after a war of twenty years. No doubt Moham- 
med’s successors were fortunate in finding an invalid veteran 
on the throne of Constantinople and a boy on the throne of 
Ctesiphon. But what save the prophet’s inspiration could 
have sent the horsemen of the desert forth to take advantage 
of the opportunity? Rome and Persia had fought each 
other to a standstill in earlier conflicts—only there had been 
no one to take advantage of their temporary weakness. 

The founder of Islam was undoubtedly a cataclysmic 
personage, whose career could not have been predicted from 
any careful consideration of antecedent causes and existing 
social conditions. But there have been others, and nearer to 
our own time. I reckon Napoleon Bonaparte to have been 
one of them. The final outcome of the Wars of the French 
Revolution was really quite uncertain till the advent of 
Bonaparte. It is impossible to foresee what would have 
occurred if he had fallen by a chance bullet at Montenotte or 
by the bridge of Arcola. A well-known historian has written 
that a military despotism was so obviously the destined end 
of revolutionary France, that if Bonaparte had not been 
Bonaparte, Moreau would have been! In calling this absurd, 
I do not mean that the French Directorate was not destined 
to fall, and not improbably at the hands of an ambitious 
soldier. But what ordinary dictator—whether Moreau or 
another—who had executed a military coup d@’état, would have 
been of the calibre to enact the subsequent drama of Bona- 
parte’s career—to wear the crown of Charlemagne, to com- 
pile the Code Napoléon, and to carry the victorious eagles of 
his Empire to Vienna, Madrid, Berlin, and Moscow ? Certainly 
not Moreau, whom modern research shows to have been a 
man of vacillating character, and a general whose campaigns 
compare very poorly with those of the great Corsican. 

It was the “‘ personal equation ” of Napoleon, one of the 
most cataclysmic of historical figures, that was the all- 
important thing. This special combination of world-wide 
ambition, military ability, power of organization, and 
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charlatanry rising to the pitch of genius, made the French 
Empire what it was, and gave the history of Europe the form 
that it was to take during sixteen eventful years, from the 
coup d'état of Brumaire down to Waterloo. And not only so 
—but the results of what Bonaparte did, and of what he did 
not do, were to exert their influence for long decades after he 
had been buried at St. Helena, and to set going many a 
problem which has not even yet found its final solution. 
The whole stream of the annals of Europe was deflected by 
the exploits of an abnormal personage, risen from nothing, 
who worked entirely by his exceptional military ability, 
making history by battles: 


Le premier des rois fut un soldat heureux, 


as he was once heard to quote—the line had struck him, and 
stayed in his all-embracing memory. 

And this leads to what may be regarded as one of the 
most striking contradictions to the evolutionary theory 
which makes history an orderly, logical process. I mean the 
chances of war. 

*“* Every battle of the warrior,” wrote the prophet Isaiah, 
“is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood.” 
Between his age and ours there have lived many worthy 
people, including no small number of historians, who have 
never arrived at any clearer notion of the meaning of military 
operations than they involve harsh and discordant sounds, 
hateful to the civil ear, and that they are attended by a 
lamentable loss of human life. So felt many a cloistered 
chronicler of the Middle Ages, and so too many a writer of 
modern times, who strove to justify his personal dislike for, 
or ignorance of, things military by depreciating their impor- 
tance and significance in world-history. Take as example 
one short paragraph in J. R. Green’s History of the English 
People, a volume which (in spite of its numerous slips) has 
even to-day thousands of readers. It runs: 


“It is the reproach of historians that they have too 
often turned history into a mere record of the slaughter 
of men by their fellow-men. But war plays a small part 
in the real story of European nations, and in that of 
England its part is smaller than in any. The only wat 
that has profoundly affected English society and Eng: 
lish government is the Hundred Years War with France 
(1336-1451), and of that the results were simply evil.” 


This is an astounding paragraph, and the perversity of 
the mental attitude implied in it seems to grow more gratur | 
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tous as we ponder over each sentence. “ War plays a small 
part in the history of European nations.” Did Green never 
look at his historical atlas and ponder over the effect of the 
Tartar Conquest of Russia on that unfortunate country? 
Obviously its effect has continued down to our own day, 
marked in the mentality which it has stamped on the whole 
Russian race. Three centuries of slavery to an Asiatic 
master, the direct result of one disastrous war, turned what 
had once been a nation of freemen into a nation of servile 
mind, apt subjects for a Czar or a Soviet. 

Or does the history of the Kingdom of Prussia, a State 
made by war after war, count for nothing in the record of 
the German nation? I should have thought that war 
settled everything in the history of Prussian domination, 
from 1740 down to November 1918. Imagine the results of 
a complete failure of Frederick the Great in his early Silesian 
Wars, or of a crushing disaster at Sadowa in 1866, or before 
Metz in 1870. And what would Germany be now if the 
“Miracle of the Marne ”’ [wrongly so called] had seen another 
end? 

Again, was the history of no European nation seriously 
affected by the rise of the Ottoman Empire, a war-built 
State which destroyed half a dozen ancient kingdoms, and 
the civilization of one of the greatest of the old foc? of human 
culture? Ask the Serb, the Bulgar, or the Greek, and do 
not expect him to tell you that the Battle of Kossovo, or the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, “‘ played a small part,” to use 
Green’s phraseology, in the history of his nation. 

“ But in the history of England,” continues this wonder- 
ful paragraph, “‘ the part of war is less important than in any 
other national history.” Did Green conceive, in truth, that 
the campaign of Hastings did not profoundly affect English 
society, culture, and government? Did he regard Plassey 
and Quebec as negligible happenings in the development of 
the British Empire? Still more, perhaps, ought we to 
wonder at the implied judgment that the War of American 
Independence, which forced Britain to give up the old theory 
of colonial administration, had no serious effect on her 
future. Surely the modification in mentality produced by 
_ war is written in red all over the map of both hemispheres 

0-day. 

It is interesting to try to disentangle the separate strands 
of prejudice which combined in the minds of the school— 
Green was only one of many—who united to decry the 
importance of military history. One was a mere reaction 
against what they called the “ drum and trumpet history ” 
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of elder historians—the over-great tendency to chronicle 
wars alone, which goes back to the earliest times. Thucy- 
dides and the Anglo-Saxon chronicler were alike ‘‘ drum and 
trumpet” historians. Another, as I said before, is “ equali- 
tarianism,” the wish to reduce the great figures to small 
proportions, as mere typical developments of their age or 
their race. So history is to become impersonal—“ it is the 
history of the people as opposed to the personal adventures 
of kings and statesmen.” ‘True, perhaps, in a sense! But 
reflect that the history of the people is not the story of the 
doings of the mass, but rather the story of how that mass 
was affected by the doings of the master-minds. For it is 
the superman, not the average man, who sets things moving, 

The last strand in the mentality of those who would have 
us write history without any mention of wars or of heroes, is 
undoubtedly nineteenth-century Liberal Optimism, the belief 
in Progress with a big “ P.”” This curious delusion, the idea 
that mankind is always moving forward, comes mainly from 
the notion that mechanical inventions imply moral improve- 
ment. Everyone has heard of the schoolboy who, being set 
to write on the familiar problem, ‘‘ Are we better than our 
fathers?’ replied: “ Yes, certainly; we have the motor-car. 
the aeroplane, and the wireless, of which they had no notion.” 
The schoolboy never adds, “‘We have also poison-gas, and 
submarines, and the conception of class-hatred as a dominant 
political doctrine—which were also unknown to our benighted 
forebears.” 

The unreasoning optimist, besides nourishing a confused 
theory of mechanical progress being connected with moral 
progress, is possessed of a vague belief in the essential 
righteousness of mankind. I call this “ majoritarianism,” 
the idea that the majority must always be right. For this 
I can see no justification either from the Christian or the 
non-Christian point of view. From the former we are all 
miserable sinners—as we confess every Sunday—essentially 
erring beings, only redeemed by a power that comes from 
outside us. But the “ majoritarian ”’ is not often an ortho- 
dox Christian. Let us remind him, then, that on evolutionary 
principles man is only a creature somewhat higher than the 
non-moral and non-human predecessors from whom he has 
developed, but still a very long way from perfection o 
finality. To worship Humanity after the style of Comte 1 
absurd. What reason is there for thinking that the verdicts 
on any question—moral or other—passed by a majority of 
mankind as at present existing, are likely to be correct, or of 
any binding force? 
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The state of flux or motion in which mankind lives is not 
necessarily one tending toward improvement. Degeneracy 
is as well known in history as Progress—with the big “ P.”’ 
The world is strewn with monuments of decay no less than 
with monuments of growth. Compare the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon or Ctesiphon with the present state of the 
inhabitants of Iraq. Or ask what has become of the Mayas 
who reared the colossal causeway and temples which now lie 
hid in the malarious forests of Yucatan. Or, to come nearer 
home, wander round the shattered shrines of Delphi, Olympia, 
and Athens, and contemplate a modern Greek town. 

Looking at the world at large, history could be used as 
easily to construct a general theory of degeneracy as a general 
theory of progress. Hesiod did so in his screed of the Age of 
Gold which degenerates into the age of silver, and so by stages 
into the age of dull iron. Medieval chroniclers often copied 
him, deducing mankind to the septima aetas mundi, a well- 
merited Last Judgment with hell-fire awaiting the wicked 
majority. Looking at such things as the present state of 
Russia under Bolshevik rule, I fail to recognize any certain 
guarantee for “‘ Progress,”’ perhaps a little encouraged in my 
doubts by the eloquent if gloomy pronouncements of my 
friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

But in discussing the delusions of the Liberal Optimist I 
have perhaps wandered a little from my general thesis—I 
mean from the warning that history is not to be looked upon 
as a logical mechanical process, but rather as a panorama 
punctuated by occasional cataclysms. It is not orderly, and 
chance has a great deal to do with it. When the man and 
the opportunity meet, anything may happen. But how 
often does the opportunity come, and not the man who can 
set the world right—or wrong! One cannot argue with a 
blizzard or a pestilence, and stigmatize its illogicality, or its 
failure to fall in with established statistical averages. And, 
similarly, the “institutional historian ’’ must not be surprised 
to see his theories overturned by an occasional Lenin or 
Mussolini. 

The ancient Greeks often erected an altar to T¥vyn, the 
Goddess of Chance. I would not follow their example, for 
to trust to Chance is not generally good policy. The lady is 
like Shakespeare’s Puck, and is prone to remark: 


All the things do best please me 
Which fall out preposterously. 


But I would insist that to believe in the “ inevitable logic of 
events ” is as dangerous as to trust toluck. Never say that a 
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thing is inevitable till it has happened—and even then reflect 
whether there were not possible alternatives after all. In 
short, things happen as they do happen. If, as a statesman 
once said, “‘ political prophecy is the most gratuitous form of 
human error ”’—then I would add that ex post facto demon- 
strations that events were bound to happen precisely as they 
did happen is an even greater exercise of mental futility. 
Do not, in short, believe in ‘“‘ determinism,” or in “ necessary 
evolution ’—perhaps you may yourself be privileged some 
day to help in defeating a “‘ moral certainty ”’ of politics. 


CHARLES OMAN 


THE OLD HALLS 


THosE who were young men about town in the ’eighties 
must, if they now visit music-halls, miss the free-and-easy 
environment of bygone times, and contrast the entertain- 
ments provided with those which delighted them in their 
salad days. 

There must be many, now sedate and senescent, who 
will recall with pleasure such “stars” as Paul Cinquevalli; 
the inimitable Dan Leno, greatest of comedians; Chirgwin, 
the white-eyed musical Kafir; the Brothers Griffith, who 
presented their Blondin donkey show for so many years 
that one got to know all the amusing patter by heart; old 
“Over” Rowley, the Lancashire Lad in his coster song 
Going to the Derby—he used, while singing, to somersault 
from his head to a chorus of “‘ Over, Rowley,” from his 
gallery admirers; and kind-hearted, improvident Bessie 
Belwood, apt at repartee with her audience and delightful 
in her song of Aubrey Plantagenet, Only Imagine It. 

There was an intimate and comfortable atmosphere 
about the old halls; they served, indeed, as clubs, and at 
many of them one would always find the same social circle 
gathered round the bar, or seated by the chairman in the 
auditorium, in which attendants used to circulate with 
cigars, ham sandwiches, and liquid refreshments of all kinds. 

The harmony of these gatherings was occasionally dis- 
turbed by the irruption of bands of light-hearted medical 
students, whose custom it was to descend in a body on 
some selected hall with the avowed purpose of “ kicking 
up arow”; and in the old days many of the halls employed 
individuals known as “‘ minders,” usually retired pugilists, 
whose business it was to deal with such undesirable visitors. 
It was not difficult to find some pretext for disorder, and 
soon the lounge would be a struggling mass of combatants 
enveloped in clouds of dust; into the mélée at intervals 
‘minders ” and waiters would plunge, haul out one of the 
ringleaders and hurl him into the street. 

Constant practice enabled them to deal effectually with 
the most recalcitrant; the disturber of the peace would be 
seized from behind by his collar and by the seat of his 
trousers, then with a heave he was lifted and, ignominiously 
struggling on tip-toe, rushed through the swing-doors of the 
entrance and deposited on the pavement. 

Those who find the music-hall dull nowadays are apt 
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to attribute this condition to a lack of variety in the 
repertoire of the artists, but is it not rather a lack of talent 
which is so boresome ? 

One remembers that many of the lights of other days 
were used to sing the same songs and do the same business 
for years—indeed, the audience insistently demanded their 
old favourites. When Chirgwin appeared he was always 
greeted with Blind Boy, Blind Boy, and his admirers were 
never satisfied until he had sung that pathetic ballad, 
The Brothers Griffith presented their Blondin donkey for 
so long that it might almost have been said, “‘ The memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary,” and the same may be 
said of the amusing sketch given by the Brothers Horn, 
which was capital fun and introduced a very clever exhibi- 
tion of boxing; the newsvendor, a heavyweight, who was 
very rude to the masher, used to get a severe drubbing 
from his diminutive antagonist, and his friend the shoeblack, 
who acted as his second, passionately cried to him, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you stop ’em, stop ’em, stop ’em?” to which query 
his discomfited principal, whose guard was somewhat loose, 
ruefully replied, “‘ Well, I ain’t seen many go by.” 

The Oxford was one of the first of the London halls; 
it was built on the site of the coach-yard of the old “ Boar 
and Castle,” a coaching inn, the rest of the premises remain- 
ing almost unchanged until some thirty years ago. 

The Oxford was opened in the far-away ’sixties, and in 
those days the audience sat at small tables, as they did at 
Evans’s when Thackeray wrote of the visit of Colonel 
Newcome and Clive to that establishment. Operatic selec: 
tions were given, the singers being in costume, and glees 
such as The Chough and Crow and Come out, ’tis now September, 
the audience joining in the choruses. Many Thespian stars 
made their first appearance at the Oxford, among them 
Florence St. John, Arthur Roberts, Kate Vaughan, and 
others who afterwards became celebrated in comedy and 
burlesque. 

To recall all the old favourites would be too long 4 
labour of love, but some must be cemembered: Leona 
Dare, the Queen of the Antilles—what a splendid designation! 
the statuesque Harriet Vernon, whose song, T'he Germans are 
with us, oh dear, oh dear, was almost prophetic; and Chirgwin, 
who had a remarkably sweet falsetto voice; it was always 
a pleasure to hear him sing the old Christy Minstrel songs, 
Sweet Violets, and his perennial Blind Boy. 
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There were others, too, whose names are almost unknown 
to the audiences of to-day: Jolly John Nash, Happy Fanny | 
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Fields, the Great Vance, Charles Leybourne, Charles Godfrey, 
Jenny Hill, the Vital Spark, Nellie Power, Pat Feeney, 
Charles Coburn, and many others whom old stagers will 
remember with pleasure. 

The songs of those days were usually frankly Baccha- 
nalian and descriptive of the night side of London life: 
La-di-Da ; Champagne Charley ; Up in a Balloon, Boys, up 
in a Balloon; All Among the Pretty Stars and Sailing Round 
the Moon; On Guard ; Cabby Knows His Fare ; Cerulia Was 
Beautiful ; The Captain with his Whiskers ; After the opera 
is over, and after the opera is done, we gems of the very first 
water commence our frolic and fun ; and 

She is such a nice young girl 
And only nineteen years old; 


I like her far better than wine or cigars 
Or four of old Cognac, cold. 


There are some who will remember singing in the days 
of their youth: 
Willie plays at honey-pots, 
Loo’s the girl to skip, 
Bob’s the finest whistler that ever cocked a lip. 
Lizzie plays a tune or two upon the gay guitar. 
We are a merry family, we are, we are, we are. 


and 
I loved her and she might have been 
The happiest in the land, 


But she bolted with the fellow that played a flageolet 
In the middle of a German band. 


which, I think, was sung by Coburn. 

Iitile Dolly Daydream was an American importation 
which was set to a very pretty air, and genuinely humorous 
were Ballyhooly and Killaloe with which their author, genial 
Bob Martin, used to delight us at the Gardenia Club. 

The old songs went to excellent tunes, many of which 
held the town for years, but the libretti were often of a 
similar character to the words chanted by the Banker after 
his disastrous encounter with the Bandersnatch. 

A chairman was considered indispensable in the old 
halls, and this gentleman used to sit in the centre of the 
auditorium with his back to the stage and with a premonitory 
tap of an ivory hammer would announce the various “ turns ”” 
as thus: ‘“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I claim your attention 
for the Grand Ballet,” or “The Sisters Leamar will now 
appear in their charming song and dance,” or “ Our old 


favourite, Jolly John Nash, will give his celebrated laughing 
song,” etc. 
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It has often seemed to us that these chairmen must 
have been seasoned vessels of most robust constitution, for 
they were never seen presiding without a glass and a big 
cigar, and as it was considered to be a privilege (one much 
sought after by gilded youth) to stand them drinks, their 
consumption of alcohol in many forms must have been 
immense. 

Not only was there entertainment to be found on the 
stage, but also among the regular frequenters of the halls, 
many of whom were well-known characters. 

The commanding figures of the Brothers Hope-Johnstone 
were often to be seen and admired; sudden and quick in 
quarrel, they would, if provoked, clear out a bar in the most 
prompt and effective manner; Charlie Buller, the Lothario 
and Entellus of his day: it was said that there were few 
professional pugilists who could do more than hold their 
own with him; he would demonstrate to admirers his own 
and Jem Mace’s practice of the “ noble art.” 

A visitor of a different type was Tipper, a hansom- 
cabman, the owner of a smart turn-out much in demand 
with those desirous of observing the night side of metro- 
politan life. The knowledge of London possessed by Tipper 
was like that of Mr. Sam Weller. Always smart and well 
dressed in a box-coat adorned with buttons of no trifling 
dimensions, with well-fitting driving-gloves, and a highly 
polished, curly-brimmed silk hat, he looked the picture of 
a sporting coachman, and was a familiar figure at music 
hall bars, in the parlours of sporting ‘ pubs,’’ and similar 
resorts of “ gas-light ” swells. 

If trouble arose owing to an exuberance of spirits on 
the part of any of his clientele and ended in a row, a not 
infrequent occurrence, the watchful Tipper was always at 


hand, and being the possessor of an extremely useful right | 
was very apt to exhibit ‘‘ Long Melford ”’ over his patrons 


shoulder, the application being usually as effective 48 
Borrow’s celebrated blow which settled the Flaming Tinman. 
There are probably some grave and reverend gentlemen 
who may remember that they made their entrée in the 
night side of London life with Tipper in loco parentis. 

And last of a bygone coterie, Peter Wilkinson, who had 
been in his hot youth mentor to the spendthrift Marquis of 
Hastings, who, ably assisted by Peter and others of his 
kind, contrived to squander a vast fortune at Newmarket, 
Epsom, and on the pleasures of the town. Peter used t0 
entertain us with anecdotes illustrative of his ability 
overcome any opponent in the consumption of strong drink. 
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We knew Peter to be a seasoned vessel, but there were 
others, and on one occasion a bet was offered that a con- 
temporary of his should be produced who would put him 
out of action. The wager was accepted, Birch’s to be the 
scene of the encounter, which was to be accompanied by 
and carried out at an early dinner in order that his opponent 
might not be hindered from pursuing his lawful occupation. 
The other party was J. H. Jennings, manager of the Oxford. 
It was Birch at his best; the turtle was delicious and 
punch in profusion was consumed with it; other delicacies 
followed with appropriate beverages, then big cigars, liqueurs, 
and, lastly, whisky and soda, and here Peter “cracked.” 
The mixing did it, he afterwards declared, and offered at 
a straight drink to tuke his opponent on again. Jennings, 
not even flushed by the potations, walked back to the 
Oxford to relate the story to the friends of both parties. 
Many old stagers will remember the beautiful Belle 
Bilton, a lass unparalleled. Portraits of the charming 
sisters Belle and Flo were to be seen displayed next to 
Royal personages and eminent divines. How we all looked 
forward to their song and dance “turn.” They used to 
appear in simple, almost childlike costumes, and in the 


most engaging manner sing such artless ditties as the 
following: 


Meet me to-night when the moon shines above, 
Meet me to-night, dear, and let us make love ; 

I shall be waiting, anxiously waiting, 

Down by the thorn-tree that blooms in the grove. 


Mature reflection leads the writer to think that Belle 
Bilton must have been one of the most beautiful creatures 
that the world has ever seen. 

The Oxford is gone; the Palace and the Pavilion are 
no longer music-halls; of the Tivoli, which we remember 
first as a restaurant, no trace is left. It was there that 
Lottie Collins made her name with Tarara boom de-ay, a 
song which travelled round the world but did not, strange 
to say, “take on” the first night. The old Strand Musick 
(sic) Hall is almost forgotten; of the Trocadero, where 
old Mr. Bignell would tell us amusing stories of the Argyle 
Rooms, which he had long carried on as a threatened institu- 
tion on the same premises, the name alone remains to 
ee the cosmopolitan restaurant which we know 
o-day. 

The Argyle Rooms were the resort of all the swells and 


celebrated lights-of-love of London, and when at last the 
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blow fell and they were closed, Punch celebrated the event | 
in some lines, of which the following only remain in the 
writer’s memory: 


The Argyle’s dead 
The Beaks have said, i 
So over its grave let us ring a Bignell. 


Another doyen of music-hall managers was Charles 
Morton. In his later days at the Alhambra he had the 
appearance of a venerable and benevolent bishop about to 
impart a benediction on the nymphs who frequented the | 
promenade of that establishment. 

In those days there were certain members of the demi- 
monde who had an assured position in that sphere, and 
among their admirers were people of very high position | 
indeed. Many were clever and accomplished girls who spoke | 
several languages, and were amusing conversationalists, | 
Among these bright, particular stars one remembers buxom 
Maggie Archer. It was her brother who in a fit of mania 
killed William Terriss; curly-haired Kitty Vaughan, who 
was anexcellent whip and drove a smart tandem; and the 
Dirty Duchess, a lady so called on account of her dark 
eyes, brunette complexion, and distinguished airs. 

Well, let us gently scan the frailties of these fair ones, 
and hope that, like their five more decorous sisters, they | 
took thought for the morrow and made provision for the 
time 


When from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away 


Another vanished and forgotten hall was the cosy little | 
Trevor, a great favourite with the gentlemen of Her Majesty's | 
Guard who tenanted the Knightsbridge Barracks across the 
road. 

Yes, most of the old halls have disappeared, and with 
them the hotels and restaurants which harboured the 
gilded youths who frequented them. Long’s, where those 
who had the entrée could always obtain a drink after hours; 
Jimmy’s, the scene of many a “rag” which frequently| 
resulted in an enforced visit to Vine Street, as a convivial! 
Victorian sang: 


b 


Iobacche! thy name is recalled in 

That street where, when after a spree, 

In the days of my youth they would haul in 
My comrades and me. 


The “Blue Posts,” the Bath Hotel, Blanchard’s, asl 
Limmer’s are merely pleasant memories. 


Ss 
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My name is John Collins, head waiter at Limmer's, 
Corner of Conduit Street, Hanover Square; 

My chief occupation is filling of brimmers 

For young gents of property sojourning there. 


So sang a versifier of times gone by, but we may infer 
that the patrons of the establishment at which old John 
officiated were addicted to drinks stronger than that com- 
posed by their cup-bearer, by whose name it is known to 
a, let us hope, not ungrateful posterity. 

Of the Continental Hotel, most free and easy of supping 
and dining-places, not a trace remains. It was there that 
a certain unsophisticated bishop, visiting London for the 
“Mays” and attracted perhaps by the size and sublimity 
of its janitor, entered and seated himself at a table in the 
gilt and splendid salle. A hush fell upon the company, 
expectation was on tiptoe—would some nymph, greatly 
daring, seek his company, as the custom was? ‘The tension 
was promptly relieved by “ Pelican,” the astute manager 
(the nickname he owed to his long legs, high shoulders, and 
pensive appearance), who advanced and with his most 
deferential manner whispered: “I fear that your lordship 
may feel yourself a little embarrassed here; our company 
is sometimes rather gay.’ The bishop glanced hastily 
round. Pelican’s estimate was obviously sincere; a repro- 
duction of the temptation of St. Anthony was averted. 

The Amphytrion Club was another resort of the jewnesse 
and vieillesse doré of later Victorian times. It was situated 
in Albemarle Street and had a secluded entrance in Stafford 
Street for the use of Royal and other distinguished visitors 
who wished to escape observation. The frequenters of 
this short-lived establishment essayed, ineffectually, to 
reproduce the feasts of Lucullus and Philoxenus, but the 
result was very boresome, for the members were distinguished 
neither for wit nor wisdom, and mere eating and drinking, 
however choice, soon becomes a dull business unless enlivened 
by these essential accessories. 

Romano’s, the old Romano’s, “ cellar best in London,” 
has gone too. It had little in common with its modern 
namesake; it was a long, narrow apartment with a bar at 
the Strand end, and was best known as a supper resort. 
We would hurry to the old place after a not always effective 
attempt to efface the traces of grease paint, knowing that 
kindred spirits were awaiting us, and that others would 
surely follow. There would be found the genial and 
Honourable Hughie D——e, the “ Shifter ” with Mephisto- 


_ Phelian eyebrow, and “’Ansome ’Arry ” Conway, then in 
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the plenitude of those physical attractions which proved go 
irresistible to the fair sex, and Willie Wilde, and other 
Bohemians. It was a jolly crowd and the ‘“ Roman” 
revolved in it, always full of fun, and apt at repartee in a 
language which he never mastered. 

The Criterion Bar, a long-threatened institution, has 
also disappeared. It was the favourite resort of that 
curious crowd known as the “ Boys” (game for anything, 
literally from pitch-and-toss to murder), and there many 
nefarious schemes had their inception, one of which, as 
showing to what lengths the Boys were prepared to go, 
may be recalled. Some years ago, the number need not be 
specified, a well-known cosmopolitan “ crook,” whom we 
will designate by the name of “ Red,” was in London on 
business; to him a proposal was submitted by which a 
prominent financier might be decoyed (by female influence, 
to which he was very susceptible) on board a yacht, which 
would then disappear. The scheme was designed with a 


view to the purchase of shares in the companies controlled | 


by the financial magnate which would, owing to his 
mysterious disappearance, be depressed; those in the know 
would buy; on his reappearance shares would rise and the 
interested parties would realize, but, owing to international 
complications, the project failed to materialize. An inter- 
mediary proposed to “ Red” that he should undertake the 
management of the affair and set forth the details, in con- 
clusion, adding: “ You will then bring ——- back to some 
convenient place, put him ashore, and make yourself 
scarce.” After a brief cogitation, ‘“ Red” replied: “ Yes, it 
seems quite a straightforward job; it could be done, but 
need we bring the blighter back ?”’ 

The night side of London life ended later then, and the 
last units of our festive circle, when the inevitable hour of 


closing time arrived (many clubs were then open till 3 a.m.), | 
would adjourn to the Junior Turf, as the cabmen’s shelter 


in Piccadilly was facetiously named, and regale themselves 
with ‘ doorsteps,” coffee, and bacon, or smoke and play 
dominoes until the desolate grey streets were touched with 
the first reflections from the east and the market carts, 
the milkmen, and that strange nondescript population 
which melts away when London wakes, appeared as heralds 
of the day. 
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A SEAL HUNT 


It was a late October morning when I piled the last of my 
goods into the car and started on the long-planned seal hunt 
—not a seal hunt with lethal weapons, let it be understood, 
but merely with a camera. The quarry was baby grey seals, 
though old ones would likewise make an acceptable subject 
for the reflex, which camera was at present tucked away in 
its case. 

To be candid, the camera was but an excuse. I said I 
was off to try and get some photographs of young seals, but 
really I wanted to see more of these babies of the autumn 
storms, whose nursery is the wildest shores of islands off 
our western coast, and which are born at such an unusual 
time of year as the autumn. 

The great grey seal, Phoca vitulina, is one of the few 
mammals whose young come into the world at this season. 
It comes ashore at the end of September or beginning of 
October, choosing some lonely islet guarded by fierce seas, 
and there, in a sheltered nook or dark cave, gives birth to a 
single youngster, which pup does not usually venture into 
the water until a fortnight or more later, and even then only 
for a short swim. 

Once before I had seen young grey seals and their parents 
at home, when I interviewed a little one that wept piteously 
at the sight of a human being, but I was anxious to visit 
their haunts again and learn more about these inhabitants of 
our western seas, whose pups are born with the roar of the 
Atlantic in their ears, and the moan of the storm winds to 
lull them to sleep. The inclement season in which they 
choose to appear is, however, a good defence, especially from 
human foes, for their haunts, never easy of access, then 
become difficult to approach. It was with this latter fact 
in mind that I stood, ready to start for Wales, and viewed the 
day—what would the weather be like over the week-end? 

It was an uncertain morning, with the sun peeping in and 
out of hurrying grey clouds and lighting with golden gleams 
the autumn tints that had so far defied wind and rain. In 
sheltered spots the trees were still adorned with red and 
yellow leaves, in exposed ones they raised stripped branches 
—lt was a typical late October day, and rather a nice one, 
but the question was, what would the weather be like two 
hundred miles away in the breeding haunts of the grey seal 
off the coast of Pembrokeshire ? 
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As it was impossible to say, the only thing to do was to 
get under way and find out! Hoping for the best during the 
long drive over narrow, twisting roads, through quaint, 
sleepy villages, past commons a-glitter with golden gorse, 
and more villages and small towns. The road leads through 
the narrow, green prosperous valleys of the Welsh Marches, 
once the scene of border strife, forays, and raids, but now so 
sleepy and quiet, dotted with good-looking Kerry Hill sheep 
and red-coated, white-faced Hereford cattle, where hurrying 
streams tumble down overgrown watercourses and fine oaks 
rise to stately heights in the wayside woods. Here in these 
sheltered vales autumn’s palette is still spread lavishly, with 
reds, golds, bronze, and browns, which the sun, now shining 
from a blue sky (flecked here and there with a white or 
pearly-grey cloud), burnishes to still brighter hues. Thereis | 
a wayside guelder-rose bush, with twigs that are bowed down 
by the weight of crimson berries that adorn them, which | 
berries remain gleaming in one’s memory by reason of their | 
translucent beauty. 

And above the streams and woods rise the hills, round 
comfortable ones clothed with bracken, which fern has felt 
the autumn frost, for it is no longer green and proud, but 
droops bowed fronds of a copper hue. The sun upon one 
hill brightens that copper until it gleams just like the old- 
fashioned copper warming-pan that hangs on the kitchen 
wall at home. That hill is like the warming-pan, a thing of 
joyous coppery gleams. 

The road winds on and on, up and up, out of the com- 
fortable valleys, on to moors that are ‘‘ wide, wild, and open 
to the air,’ where ponies kick their heels and scamper off, 
and the distant view stretches to far extending blue-grey 
hills, range behind range, the backbone of central Wales. 
Higher and higher winds the road, while hill and sky become | 
greyer. The sun has gone, some spots of rain splash on the — 
windscreen, and the wind whistles. The distant mountains | 
are blotted out, a grey curtain sweeps up over the nearer 
hills, and as the descent begins the rain splashes steadily on 
the glass. Down and down, on and on, by stream and river, 
through village and town, with the short autumn day slip- 
ping away and the cold, grey dusk coming down, while the 
rain patters steadily, and the sky becomes a leaden hue. 
What is that? A puncture! It is a glum figure that gets 
the spare wheel off its carrier, and the tools from their box, 
and changes wheels in what is now a pouring deluge. But, | 
after all, there is not much to grumble at, since this is the ; 
first puncture for three months, and I debate whether to push 
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on to my destination, or get the puncture mended at the 
next garage. It is extremely unlikely that with good tyres 
I shall get a second one in the mere forty miles ahead, yet 
one never knows! A handy garage settles the question.— 
“Yes, Miss, certainly, mend it in a few minutes! Your off- 
fore I see.” ‘“‘ No, its on the back,” I replied; but the man 
was right—there was a second puncture, and the “ off- 
fore” was flat! 

It was quite dark as I got under way once more, and 
blowing hard, to say nothing of raining; and I sat, peering 
ahead down the long wet road, thinking myself many kinds 
of fool to have started out on a seal hunt in such weather as 
this. But it was too late to turn back, and the only thing 
was to go on, through Haverfordwest, whose lights were 
multiplied countless times in its gleaming wet roads, and 
sign-posts were difficult to see, out into the black country 
once more, where the wind, with a sea flavour in it, caught 
and shook the car, seeming to strive to turn her back, and 
make me give it up. It was raining harder than ever; all 
one could see was the ribbon of wet road ahead, and all one 
could hear the roaring of the gale. The nearer we got to the 
sea (by “ we ’” I mean the car and me), the worse it blew, and 
at that moment, as we dipped down a steep, steep hill, the 
screen-wiper struck work. To see at all one had to put the 
screen up, when the wind whipped one’s face and salt drops 
stung one’s lips. The roaring of the gale was mingled now 
with another sound, namely, the moaning of the sea, and as 
we dipped down the last drop that brought the road to shore 
level, a perfect fury of sound rushed at us. Just behind a 
shingle bank was the striving sea. Even in the dark, only 
guessing at that bank, I felt that the waves were like a pack 
of savage animals, striving to break bounds and sweep in 
pursuit of their prey. I pressed my foot hard on the accele- 
rator and hurried on, to climb up and away from the angry 
ocean, but into the full force of the gale. 

But “all things come to those who keep on going” (to 
alter the old saying), even the end of a nightmare journey, 
and at last I got there! Not, of course, to the home of the 
seals, but to the place that was intended to be starting-point 
for it. Yet as I lay in bed that night and listened to the 
howling of the gale, feeling the house rock beneath its on- 
slaught, I said to myself that there would be no seal hunting 
on the morrow, for their haunts would be unapproachable. 

The morrow came, bright and clear, little white clouds 
scudding across a brilliant blue sky, but blowing hard, with 
big seas running. We looked at each other and shook our 
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heads—three friends had met me overnight—murmuring it 
was not even worth while going to consult the boatman, for 
the verdict was obvious. However, some of the party did 
go to see him, and came back with the report that if the 
weather moderated he would do his best to get us out to 
the seal island the next day. But it was an “1r,” with 
the breakers foaming high over the rocks! 

The only thing to do was to seek consolation elsewhere, 
so four keen ornithologists set forth on a bird hunt, wending 
their way to a big bog with a weird unpronounceable Welsh 
name. It was a bleak, brown place, a wide extending stretch 
of uncultivated ground, the drier parts clothed with gorse 
and heather, the damper with long grass and rushes. A 
stream meandered through it, running into a fair-sized reedy 
pool that lay at one end. The four of us spread out and 
proceeded to explore it, putting up countless snipe, that got 
up in twos, threes, and even fours and fives, to dart off in 
zig-zag flight. They were evidently migrants held up by 


adverse weather. There were also smaller birds in the rough | 


herbage—buntings and finches, ete.—many of which were 
sheltering from the wind under the lee of the gorse bushes. 
I watched one charming little party; it was quite a homely 
gathering, consisting of a robin, two blue tits, and several 
cirl buntings (the last-named species was numerous on the 
bog), but they afforded the daintiest picture, the blue and 
yellow plumage of the tits affording a charming contrast to 
the red breast and brown coat of the robin. The latter 
cocked a perky and inquisitive eye at me, but the other birds 
were too busy preening their feathers to pay any attention. 
The buntings, especially, were very busy over their personal 
affairs, their delicately pencilled plumage showing up against 
the dark peaty bank and the grey stems of the overhanging 
gorse, as they dressed and parted each feather. 


The spot, as I have said, was a sheltered one, and they | 


needed shelter, for the wind whistled across the open marsh, 
coming straight from the sea, which showed as a grey line 0 
the distance, but a line flecked and broken by angry white 
breakers; while overhead, across the blue sky, hurried whisps 
of cloud, to join a dark mass that hung on the south-easterm 
horizon. From that dark cloud came the grumble of distant 
thunder, and seal hunting seemed farther off than ever; 
however, the only thing was to make the best of bird hunting, 
and we trudged on, putting up more and more snipe (the rushes 
were alive with them), and flushing a certain number of 
small birds—cirl buntings being quite a feature of the bog. 
A crow flew over with an ominous croak, and away to the 
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right, where a hillock rose against the sky, a soaring speck 
was revealed by the glasses as a buzzard. But the pool was 
our objective, and we stumbled on across the uncertain 
“going” of the marshy ground, which here needed some 
care to negotiate, making for its twinkling waters, which 
flickered like a heliograph under the wild sky. The day was 
getting stormier every moment, clouds of fantastic shape, 
now white, now black, raced before the wind; while on the 
horizon the storm cloud had become a dark curtain, with the 
exquisite arc of a rainbow across it, from which the roll of 
thunder was like the sound of big guns. 

“Look! look!”’ cried one of my companions, and I turned 
in time to see a fair-sized white bird rising from the reedy 
margin of the pool. Ducks were also rising—mallard, wid- 
geon, and teal—but I had no eyes for anything but that white 
bird. It was bigger than a gull, and for a moment made me 
think of a small swan, but it was something rarer and far 
stranger than gull or swan—it was a spoonbill ! 

It flapped off towards the distant storm, dazzlingly white 
against the purple-black cloud, and we all watched it go 
until it was a mere speck of white in the distance, and then 
even that was lost to our straining eyes. 

What was a spoonbill doing here, on this bog in the 
south-western corner of Wales? It was probably a migrant, 
a bird that had left its home in the marshes of Holland to go 
south for the winter, and had gone astray owing to the 
stormy weather, wandering about far from its proper course. 
Nevertheless, it is a remarkable fact that there are several 
previous records of spoonbills in Pembrokeshire, which sug- 
gests the possibility that with protection the species might 
establish itself in certain marshy areas. Of course, in former 
times it was an inhabitant of the Eastern Counties, breeding 
regularly in the fens—that is, before large areas were drained 
and the lunatic with a gun became a nuisance. Let us hope 
this particular bird escaped him! I trust so, and do not 
think it was ‘‘ procured,” because the newspapers were not 
—_ with any announcement of a rarity from South 

ales. 

Well, after such a sight as that, teal, widgeon, mallard, 
and coots were tame birds—that is, metaphorically speaking, 
for literally they were wild enough! However, we felt 
we had done enough for one morning, and retraced our 
steps very well satisfied, and determined not to grumble 
if a storm prevented us making any attempt on the 
seals, 


A visit to the cliffs in the afternoon did not do much to 
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raise our hopes. There lay our island, but between it and 
us was half a mile of angry water, and still the wind blew. 
Reports later revealed that it had been one of the worst 
storms of the year, doing much damage at sea and inland— 
we only knew it was bad enough! 

Meantime we watched the cliff birds, a herring gull or 
two, sundry lesser black-backs, a great black-back, a kestrel 
hovering over the scene, yet higher a buzzard swinging on 
effortless wings, and last but not least two black birds that 
might have been jackdaws but were not. No, they had red 
beaks and legs, sealing-wax ones—in short, they were a pair 
of choughs. Despite reports to the contrary, this handsome, 
spritely little crow is not so uncommon up our western coasts. 
It is harried, it is true, by the egg-collector, but its worst foe 
appears to be the jackdaw, which has ousted it from many 
old nesting haunts. However, there are a fair number of 
choughs up and down the cliffs. We saw several pairs during 
this walk, and as we turned back I could hardly regret the 
seal hunt, of which I had abandoned all hope. It had got to 
take place the next day, or not at all (for we had to leave the 
day following), and yet the wind blew, lashing the sea to 
whiter and whiter fury. 

But who can foretell our English weather! The morning 
dawned bright and fair. A big sea was still running, it is 
true, but the boatman said that he could get us over, and 
that was all which mattered. In great excitement we 
gathered cameras (three of them!), lunch, etc., and packed 
the goods and ourselves into the car, being soon down at 
the life-boat station, whence we were to start. 

Across the sound lay our island, fair and smiling in the 
sunshine, and we smiled, too, as we got ourselves and our gear 
into the boat. There is not much to say about that crossing, 
for, though the men had to pull all the way, it was not a bad 
one, the island ahead affording shelter. The worst part was 
getting out of the boat on to seaweed-clad rocks that gave 
poor foothold to people laden with far too much impedi- 
menta. It was a case of jump and trust to luck, but our 
luck was in and everything came safe ashore, to be hauled 
rather breathlessly up the great clifi—now that was 4 
scramble! 

But we forgot the climb when the owner of the island, 
who had not only kindly given us permission to land, but 
had helped to bring us across, announced that there was 4 
bad-tempered bull loose somewhere and we had better look 
out for it. As the island was shelterless save for a few 
tumble-down stone walls, we looked out for it with some 
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anxiety! Though this anxiety was tempered when Mr. L—— 
said he would come part of the way with us and drive the 
brute off with his dog. I must confess that the sight of a 
nasty red snorting beast looking at us quite distracted my 
attention from a pair of choughs that were perched on one of 
the old walls. It was only when the dog had played its part 
that my passion for ornithology reasserted itself! Then I 
did take in all the grace and beauty of these fascinating little 
crows, and note there were several pairs about. Yet, seals 
being the order of the day, we could not stay to look at 
choughs, but must go on, over what were once cultivated 
fields (all the larger islands on the Pembrokeshire coast have 
been farmed in the past) and make for the western cliffs, 
piloted by a member of the party who knew of a cave 
haunted by seals. 

We reached the cliff-head, to gaze down at the green 
waves far below, rolling in to beat relentlessly on the black 
rocks, and curl back in wrathful white breakers. ‘‘ What is 
that?” I cried, pointing to a dark speck floating in the sea. 
A scrutiny through the glasses revealed it as a seal, whose 
long head, rather like that of a retriever minus ears, made 
the species unmistakable; it was undoubtedly a grey seal, 
and probably an old female with a young one on shore. If 
so, where was that baby? We scanned every cove we could 
see into, but nowhere was there any sign of a seal, either old 
or young, so the only thing was to go down and see what we 
could find. It was an awe-inspiring idea, for the cliffs were 
not only high but precipitous, yet like many things that look 
bad it was really easy. A convenient combination of 
“chimney” and watercourse afforded a comfortable means 
of descent, and in a few minutes we were in a little cove, 
standing on a beach piled with stormworn stones, varying 
from football size to that of a pumpkin, while above towered 
the wet black cliffs, whence water dripped down one’s neck, 
and ahead fumed the angry sea, dashing its waves up the 
stony beach and sending sheets of spray towards us to damp 
our precious cameras with its salt moisture. 

And there, riding on the fierce waves, was that seal, 
maintaining her place just off the rocks, and keeping a watch- 
ful eye upon us disturbers of her peace. Down she went, and 
up she came again, to float so comfortably in that seething 
boiling spume of waters and watch us all the while. There 
was something uncannily human in that intelligent, thought- 
ful-looking face rising from the sea—no wonder the ocean has 
given birth to mermaids and many another imaginary 
creature! That seal looked far more “ brainy” than one 
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could expect any mere hybrid fish-woman to be! Seriously, 
she watched us in a way that left no doubt she had something 
on her mind, and we renewed the search for the pup that must 
be near at hand. The member of the party who knew 
the place of old, said there was a cave under the rocks to the 
right, and that we could make a dash for it between the 
waves. As a green breaker went curling back, number one 
sprinted over the slimy boulders and disappeared into a 
gloomy recess in the rocks. The ensuing wave foamed far 
up over his course, but when it retreated I dashed across, to 
find myself at the mouth of a dark tunnel leading into the 
bowels of the earth. A bar of sand and shingle almost filled 
the mouth of the cave, but footprints showed the leader had 
gone in. I scrambled after him, into an atmosphere of salt 
dampness and seaweed, and the flash of an electric torch 
showed into a roomy cave that stretched back some way 
under the cliff. Out of the gloom towards the upper end of 
the cave there came at the same moment the most awe- 
inspiring and terrifying sounds. It was as if we had invaded 
a dragon’s lair, and the monster was getting up steam to 
slaughter us with his firy breath. I do not believe St. 
George’s dragon made any better noise! 

It was young seals! Yes, the plural is correct; it was 
“seals,” and four of them at that! The nearest, quite a big 
one, was lying close under the wall of the cave, his dappled 
iron-grey velvet coat showing up as the light of the torch fell 
upon him and lit up, too, his large frightened eyes, from 
which tears were already beginning to well. When scared a 
young seal will weep as piteously as any child, and this one 
was badly frightened. He was terribly upset at this sudden 
disturbance of the dark peace of the cave, where he had 
hitherto known nought but the groaning of the waves on the 
shingle outside, the snorting of the other young seals, and the 
joyous visits of his mother. He was panic-stricken, and he 
was off! He heaved and humped himself towards me, & 
hundredweight and a half of prosperous young seal getting 
into motion, menaced me with open jaws, caterpillared by, 
scrambled over the shingle bar, heaved himself down the 
slope, and was received by an incoming wave—he was 

one! 
. That seal, much the biggest one, must have been at least 
eight weeks old, so his birthday could not have been later 
than early September. The other three varied in size, from 
a smallish one that weighed, as I estimated later when 
assisting to get him into the daylight, somewhere about 
sixty pounds, to another nearly as big as number one. Not 
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one of them could have been less than five or six weeks old, 
all having acquired a dappled, iron-grey velvet coat, and 
showing no trace of the silky white jacket the young grey 
seal wears at birth. Later I found a little seal in this pelage, 
dead and very decomposed, upon the rocks, its state of 
“highness” suggesting it had been dead some while and 
must have been born nearly as early as the rest. Having 
regard to this, and that I had in a former season found an 
equally well-grown young seal on Skomer Island at the end 
of October, also considering the fact that when embarking 
for our homeward journey we saw an almost half-grown seal 
on the eastern side of the island, I put forward the opinion 
that on the Welsh coast the grey seal breeds earlier than in 
the Hebrides. The commonly accepted date is, as I have 
said, the month of October, but these seals evidently give 
birth to young in September and even earlier. 

But this is wandering from the three young seals still left 
in the cave, which youngsters were tucked away at its upper 
end, and greeted the light and us with fearsome snorts. 
Another one began to get under way, bundling along for the 
mouth of the cave. They would all go, and how were we to 
get a photograph? I grabbed one by its hind flippers, so 
hot, yet wet and slippery, and held on, despite its snorts and 
snapping. They had only milk teeth as yet, but their jaws 
were too large and formidable to be trifled with, and this 
baby’s outfit was quite up to standard. Could not one of us 
hold the seal pup by the mouth of the cave, while another 
member of the party got a camera? Number three, who 
had now joined us, said she would go back for the implement, 
but “No,” said I, relinquishing the seal’s flippers to the 
strong grasp of number one, “I'll get the cameras.” Away 
I went for them, meaning to fetch two, only to find on regain- 
ing the beach that an essential part of the outfit was up aloft 
on the top of the cliff. Up that chimney-like gully I 
scrambled, got the missing slides, and raced down again. 
Now, not even my enemies have ever accused me of being 
fat, yet by the time I regained the beach it was a case of 
“bellows to mend!” You cannot scramble up and down a 
three hundred-foot cliff in a desperate hurry without a 
slight loss of breath—yet it was nothing to the completely 
pumped condition in which I found number one of our party. 
No sooner had I departed on my lightning climb than he had 
decided on a bold course, namely, to pull the young seal out 
of the cave and up the shore. The tide was going out, so it 
was not impossible, and afforded practically the only chance 
of getting a photograph of one of the youngsters. On the 
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little beach there was some light (I mean from the photo. 
graphic standpoint), at the mouth of the cave practically 
none. He tugged and pulled, but the seal pup was unwilling, 
clawing at the shingle and trying to put the brakes on, 
Nevertheless, despite the seal’s weight, his kickings and 
heavings, he found himself proceeding backwards at some 
speed into the light of day. 

Poor baby! It was hard lines! He wept copiously, and 
I felt an awful brute as I took my part in keeping him from 
the sea. His mother—surely that big old seal was his 
mother ?—kept watch, riding in upon the waves, and he did 
so want to get away from us and join her! His resistance 
had been so considerable that his captor had had much ado 
to drag him the last two or three yards over the stones, and 
now, while the aforesaid captor gasped for breath, Mr. Seal 
Pup seemed quite ready to sprint for the ocean and his 
mother’s side. 

Relentless, I held him back, and then, all being ready, 
camera after camera got to work. First one and then 
another was focused upon him, and the snapping of shutters 
rose above the crashing of the waves. Seriously, between 
the three of us camera fiends, we made a number of exposures 
upon that reluctant young seal, but to get a satisfactory 
photograph was no easy matter, for the light was none too 
good, even in the open, and here we were in the shadow of 
high black cliffs, from which the water dripped persistently 
(one drop fell neatly down my neck as I bent my head over 
the focusing hood!), while sheets of fine spray were blown 
in from the sea. This spray damped the lenses, making 
focusing exceedingly difficult. Altogether we could have 
sung, along with a certain burglar of comic opera fame, that 
our “‘ life was not a happy one!” Yet whatever our woes it 
was obvious the young seal considered his the greater! He 
wept more than ever, and bit vindictively at the piece of 
drift-wood with which one of us sought to stay his progress 
seawards. His thick whisker bristles stood on end with 
rage, and he snapped again, as if he would have liked to have 
got a good bite at a near-by leg. Had he got hold he would 
have made a mark, for, as already hinted, his jaws were 
formidable and his teeth quite useful. However, he was far 
too portly and well fed to be able to bite anyone holding his 
hind flippers, those queer organs, an adaptation of the mam- 
malian foot, which are such excellent propellers under water 
but so little use on dry Jand. 

In a last gasp of fear and temper the youngster held his 
breath, closing his nostrils tight, and affording us an illus- 
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tration of the manner in which the seal keeps the water out 
of its system during a dive. 

Though a true mammal, suckling its young, and that on 
dry land, too, the seal is a wonderful example of specializa- 
tion for an aquatic existence. From its torpedo-shaped 
body to its finlike feet and earless head (by the expression 
“ earless ” I mean without any external ear—it has, of course, 
a well-developed meatus, and keen sense of hearing), it is an 
instance of adaption to environment. 

But to return from generalizations to that particular 
young seal, we photographers cried “enough,” drew back, 
and left him free to do as he pleased. There was no doubt in 
which direction his pleasure lay, and that was seawards. 
From where he lay he could not see the water, yet he in- 
stantly began to move in the right direction. Someone may 
say this was because he took the easiest road, the downhill 
one, which led to the sea, but as a matter of fact he had to 
move off up hill. Owing to some vagary of the ocean the 
large stones of which the beach was composed were here piled 
into a slight mound, or rather bar, so the seal had to surmount 
a gradient ere he could launch himself down the slope into 
the water. Yet he did not hesitate for half a second, any 
more than he had done during the many times he was turned 
about to have his picture taken. He always swung around 
to get his head towards the sea, and now he lost no time in 
humping his way to it. Over those awkward great stones, 
between seaweed-draped rocks, he caterpillared off, hurrying 
seawards until he came to the verge of the tide, when, 
exhausted, he paused for a moment. A wave was coming; a 
big wave—its green waters rose with a rush and a swirl— 
picked up the young seal and rolled back, floating him afar, out 
to where I had just seen the great mother seal’s anxious head 
peering our way. He showed for a moment, a dark slug-like 
shape, diving through the water, then vanished where the 
waves boiled white about the rocks. Beyond rose the old 
seal’s face, showed for a moment, and was likewise gone. 
Was it to meet her darling down in the green seaweedy 
depths? Who can say! I do not even know for a fact that 
she was his mother, but I verily believe so. At any rate, 
neither were seen again, and it appeared as if she had taken 
the pup off. 

When the young seals get as big as this one, their worst 
troubles are over and they have a fairly good chance of 
growing up, but during the first few weeks of life the mor- 
tality in their ranks is heavy. I have mentioned the decom- 
posing pup found on the beach—well, on looking around, two 
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other corpses came to light, and a fourth dead one, also in an 
advanced state of decay, lay at our landing-place on the 
return journey. The one, as already mentioned, was that of 
a very young pup in its early silky white coat; the others, 
though all small, were somewhat older, and I wondered what 
had brought about their early deaths. Had they, so small [| 
and helpless, been washed during exceptionally high tides © 
from the cave nurseries in which their mothers had placed 
them? If so, they might, being so young, feeble and help. 
less, have been battered to death during stormy weather, 
The recent weather had been wild enough for anything (by 
the way, it was not until we got our newspaper the following 
day that we realized that the storm of the previous two days 
had been a gale of far-reaching destructiveness), and quite 
bad enough to account for their loss. Then there were the 
fisherfolk to be taken into account, for they have no love for | 
seals, and might have had a hand in the business. Lastly, | 
could crows and great black-backed gulls have had anything 
to do with it? Gruesome stories came to my mind of these 
devilish birds attacking helpless seal pups and pecking their 
eyes out, but in the one corpse the eyes were intact, though 
the same could not be said of the others, but, then, carrion 
eaters had been recently at work. 

Let us leave such disgusting thoughts and turn for a 
moment to the business of getting back, of leaving the seal 
cove, making our way across the island, with lesser black- 
backed gulls and choughs flying overhead, a buzzard soaring 
in the distance, the harsh voice of a raven in our ears, and 
the sun dipping in the west. We had our tea on the clift- 
top, while waiting for the boat, watching fishing gannets 
drop headlong into the sound, a seal bobbing up and down [| 
in the water, and the long coast of Wales unfolding itself in | 
delicate hues of grey, blue, and purple in the clear light of © 
evening. i 

The sun had sunk as we raced home across the sound,a | 
following breeze filling the sail and took us along at a rare | 
pace, so that as I looked back at the island of the seals I saw 
it as a dark mass looming against the sunset sky of myriad 
hues, saw it and sent back my wishes to the seals for their 
welfare and good fishing. 

There is no space left to tell of the twilight landing at the 
life-boat station, nor of the journey home the next morning, 
when we left at break of day, and had not gone far before 
those ahead spied a bar-tailed godwit feeding in a wayside 
puddle. I can but hint how brakes were applied, cars pulled 
up, cameras got out, and the bird stalked; it was tame with 
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the weariness of the migrant that has met bad weather, and 
we clicked shutters at it, ere climbing back into our cars and 
speeding off once more, to rejoice as we journeyed to our 
respective distant homes over an attempt that had 
succeeded better than we had dared to hope. 


FRANCES Pirr 


VOL. XCII 


“THE GATE OF HEAVEN” 


OF all the professions that of a consulting and operating 
surgeon is the most exacting, both physically and mentally, 
There are many who, just as they are on the threshold of 
success, are seized with acute illness, the result of excessive 
labour, and lose their places in the race. There are others 
who gradually become more and more weary with the in- 
sistent strain, lag behind their compeers, and fall gradually 
out of the running. There are yet a few who, physically 
strong and well endowed mentally, endure all things, and to 
them the great prizes fall. 

Reginald Carlton was an example of the first class. By 
steady work, combined with fair intellectual capacity, he had 
already made a name for himself in the world at the early age 
of forty, and was looked upon as one of the coming men. 
Few knew, except his wife and himself, how dearly that 
success was being bought—for he was the victim of a form of 
dyspepsia which at times sapped his strength; nevertheless, 
he was able to rise to an occasion when it presented itself, 
and to conceal his sufferings from his colleagues and patients, 

All too frequently the choice presented itself either of 
taking a restful holiday or of placing himself in the hands of 
a surgical colleague to undergo what is known as an “ explora- 


tory operation.” He shrank, however, from the disturb- | 


ance of the daily routine and from the inevitable gossip 
amongst his competitors which would follow. He was also 


influenced by the fear of stepping down, even for a few | 
months, from the place which he believed he occupied in the | 


surgical world. 

So time passed on, and he continued to suffer more 
acutely, but was still able to do his work, although he 
noticed that his muscular power was steadily decreasing and 
he became more and more tired. It is true that his mental 
attitude towards this chronic illness would be described as 
blind, especially by one who himself was perfectly well, and 
twice he nearly paid with his life for his folly. =e 

It was Carlton’s custom to spend his summer vacation 1 
the mountains. He had climbed some of the highest and most 
difficult peaks of the Alps, and in a remote district there 


remained two giants that he particularly wished to conquel*.| 


Setting forth on a late summer afternoon with two guides, he 
toiled up steep paths for about four thousand feet to 4 
mountain hut, where he was to sleep, preparatory to making 
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the ascent on the morrow. On arriving there he felt so sick 
and faint that he was quite unable to partake of any refresh- 
ment. The hut was crowded with climbers, and there was 
only just room on the sleeping-bench for them to lie, closely 
packed on the straw side by side. 

Intense pain came on, and he lay in agony all night. 
Towards morning the symptoms abated, and Carlton began 
to hope that he would climb the peak, which was one of over 
14,000 feet in height and difficult, requiring great steadiness 
of head, eyes, and feet. In fact, he had determined he must 
make an effort, although he had heard of men in similar 
conditions to his being taken ill in a mountain hut; and, as 
it was impossible to give them any relief there, they had died 
in those rude surroundings. 

Fortunately for him the weather had changed in the 
night and it had now begun to snow, so the possibility of 
climbing the peak on that day appeared very doubtful. 

Carlton had shrank from telling his two faithful guides 
and friends of his illness, as he felt sensitive and self-conscious 
about it and always had been determined to make as little as 
possible of it. 

The leading guide, Francois, had awakened, gone outside 


the hut, and seen snow falling. He returned and said: 


“Monsieur, it is snowing fast.” 
Carlton then said: ‘‘ What shall we do?” 
Francois replied: ‘“‘ Monsieur, we must wait here and see 


' what the weather is like later.” 


_Frangois promptly fell asleep again, whilst Carlton lay in 
pain and distress lest he should disturb his sleeping confréres 


| on either side of him. So the weary hours dragged on, and 


Frangois slept on. At six o’clock, however, he awoke, and 


| it was still snowing. They all recognized that to make an 


| attempt on the peak on that day was out of the question, and 
they must return to the hotel. In some way or another 


Carlton walked down the steep path to the valley, and his 


_ most vivid recollection is of the intense relief with which he 


found himself in his bed at the hotel. 

_ It was strange, but not unexpected, that this warning of 
disaster should come to him when in the midst of his favourite 
pursuit, which was to him the height of physical enjoyment 
and mental refreshment, because it was only when he was on 


these expeditions that he was able to appreciate the true 
\| Proportion of the things of this life. When on the mountain- 


= his mental vision was clear, and he realized in the pre- 
ence of the sublime how really insignificant and unimportant 
were the details of workaday life in towns. 
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The climax of Carlton’s illness was delayed only a few 
weeks. A recurrence of pain more acute than he had felt on 
any previous occasion took place; this lasted for a few hours, 
and then was succeeded by a complete calm. His experience 
had taught him that he was in imminent danger, and that 
the calm was full of treachery: it meant that the offending 


part had died within himself and that he was on “The | 


Threshold.” A hurried message to a friend and a con- 
sultation with two trusted colleagues was followed by an 
immediate operation. A condition of things was found 
which showed that Carlton was not only on ‘‘ The Threshold,” 
but almost within ‘‘ The Gate ’’; so much so that his colleagues 
doubted their ability to keep him outside it. Under the 


soothing influence of morphia Reginald Carlton slept well | 


during the night, and awakened in the morning singularly 
calm and with his senses extraordinarily alert. He knew 
the usual course that such an illness takes, and he was filled 


with curiosity to know if his condition was like those others | 


whom he had seen in hospital and elsewhere. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the question of his temperature, so he 
asked one of his nurses what the thermometer had registered 
in the morning, and she replied that it was very low, and 
rightly refused to say what his temperature was. Subse- 
quently he ascertained it had been down to 92°5° Fahrenheit; 
he also felt his own pulse, and it was so rapid that he could 
not count it. 

Although Carlton knew he was in the gravest danger, yet 
he felt not the least alarm or dread. He was well propped 
up in bed with pillows, and was able to take a keen interest 


in all that went on around him, although he felt that at | 


any moment his heart might stop, being unable to fight any 
longer against the enormous doses of septic poison which he 
was absorbing. Then he noticed that the muscles of his 
limbs were smaller than they had been a few days ago, and 
were very soft. The shrinkage went on rapidly, until by the 
fourth day his limbs were as small as one who had suffered 
from a severe degree of starvation. There is no doubt that 
his heart-muscle had wasted in equal proportion, which 
accounted for its rapid and very feeble beat. 


Nevertheless, as he became weaker he was able to take | 


the keenest interest in his surroundings, and his mind became 
more and more alert; objects in the room assumed sharpéel 
outlines than he had ever remembered them to have evél 
on the brightest day, and they seemed, although it was 4 
very dull morning in October, to be lit up with a light all 
their own. 
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It struck him that he was able to appreciate the indivi- 
duality of other people more thoroughly than was his wont, 
and to understand whence the complexities and contradic- 
tions of their nature had originated. There were two nurses 
in attendance—one was a buxom, fresh-faced young woman. 
In spite of her bright, professional manner, which he knew to 
be assumed, he also realized that she was essentially of the 
dull, heavy type, descended from a long line of yokels whose 
thoughts and ways had never borne the stamp of refinement, 
whose instincts were coarse. The other nurse was a gentle, 
placid soul, and Carlton felt that she and her family and for- 
bears had always been gentil, and so she too proved to be. 

Another phenomenon he noticed during this phase of his 
illness was that some who came into contact with him were 
surrounded with a faint emanation of light, and the more 
spirituelle and placid their disposition was, as he had known 
them before his illness, the clearer was the aura. This was 
most evident in the case of his wife, and the blue-grey, 
restful haze of the aura typified the tranquil, brave spirit 
within. So, too, around the more placid of the nurses a 
similar aura hovered, and suddenly he realized that she was 
not of pure English descent. He could discern in her linea- 
ments traces of an Eastern origin, tempered by the refinement 
and culture of Ancient Greece, yet now overlaid by the more 
stolid Anglo-Saxon impress. The aura of the other nurse 
was fitful in its comings and goings, and when present it was 
a dull orange-red, disturbing to behold. 

As he lay in bed Reginald Carlton could hear the frequent 
rings of his door-bell, and he knew that they signalized the 
arrival of patients who had come that morning by appoint- 
ment. His sudden illness had not given him time nor oppor- 
tunity to postpone their visits. He felt, however, that these 
were matters worldly, of which he need not take the slightest 
notice; in fact, their coming and going seemed to him a 
matter of gentle indifference. 

His secretary, to whom he was bound by ties of affection 
but who was nevertheless of very precise and accurate nature, 
came to see him and asked what arrangements he should 
make regarding future appointments. Carlton replied that 
he was so quiet and happy he did not wish to think about 
them at all, and asked his secretary to do what he thought 
would be for the best. The secretary then left him, and 
Carlton became aware that a profound alteration was taking 
place in the relations of the spirit to the body and the body 
to the spirit. He realized that the spirit was the man him- 
self and the body only a poor, external husk. Indeed, he 
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felt a sense of disgust that he had spent so much time and 
energy upon the welfare of his poor body; that he had cared 
so much for its well-being, and that it had had so much influ. 
ence upon his life-history. The body and its material 
interests seemed to shrink away and were becoming things 
apart from his very being. 

He then thought of all that he had attempted, the few 
things in which he believed he had succeeded, and the many 
failures. They seemed very distant, very unimportant, and 
excited very little interest; he realized that they had little 
or no influence upon the unknown future to which he was 
tending. Although he knew he ought to do so, yet he was 
unable to feel any remorse or compunction for his faults and 
sins. Nor was he fearful of judgment to come, and had no 
wish to invoke the aid of ministers of religion. He knew 
that his Peace was made with the great and beneficent 
Father; that he had to do nothing, to say nothing, simply to 
rest and leave all things in His hand. He felt convinced that 
all was well. 

Then there came over him what can only be described as 
a sense of sublime, unfathomable serenity, of a gentle, joyous, 
happy kind. Everything in the room was now brighter than 
before and he was able to ask and answer questions ; so that 
there was no doubt his mind was perfectly clear and his 
senses acute, yet he was supremely restful. All strivings, 
wishes, ambitions, hopes, fears, emulations, and criticisms 
had left him, and he was absolutely content. He was con- 
vinced that the spirit is all in all, and the body is nothing 
but an insignificant, transitory item in this earthly existence. 

This he believed was the “Gate of Heaven”’; this was 
what the Buddhists mean by Nirvana. Hitherto he had seen 
“as in a glass darkly,” but now he began “to see face to 
face.” Then he began to realize this was only the first step; 
there were other unfathomable, indescribable, and pure joys 
awaiting him for which there would be no striving, no 


longing, no effort to attain. 
Carlton could not explain it, nor did he wish to; all he 


knew was that these joyous sensations were there, and they | 


were living, actual facts. 
He remembered that when he had anesthetics on four 


previous occasions, he had always been visited by the same | 
kind of dream. It was as though his spirit were separated | 


from his body, and was floating serenely in blue ether far 


above the world on which he was able to look down; his © 
senses were infinitely sharpened, so that he could see and | 
know much more than when he was conscious, and he | 
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even saw his own body reposing in the dentist’s chair. 
The blue ether in which he seemed to be floating had then 
appeared to be of a physical nature, somewhat like that of 
the blue sky above him. Now, during this vision in what he 
believed to be his last illness he was not surrounded by any 
physical medium, but felt himself wrapped in the refulgent 
light in which is the Infinite. 

And so the day passed, and the next came, and then the 
third. On the fourth morning the body temperature was no 
longer 92°5°, but had risen to 96°, and his pulse, though rapid, 
could be counted. The feeling of sublime serenity was 
leaving him, and he began to lose the sensations of supreme 
restfulness and content; he was also beginning to be a little 
bit more interested in himself, his surroundings, and his work. 
And as the acuteness of the illness subsided he returned day 
by day more and more to earth, and the tranquillity of his 
spirit seemed to shrink again within the body, which began 
to assume its usual importance. 

It will be asked what explanation can be given to the 
experience he passed through; it seems simple. He had 
nearly died; his body had almost lost its vitality; and as 
this became less the power of the spirit asserted itself more 
and more, and he knew that, after all, what he had passed 
through was not death but the “‘ Gate of Heaven.” 


A. H. Tuspsy 


SOME AUSTRALIAN COMPLICATIONS 


Some day historians may decide on a date in the vicinity 
of 1919-21 as a turning-point in the history of Australia, 
just as 1914 was a definite turning-point in the history 
of the Austrian Empire. At that period the soldiers had 
returned or were returning, and they promptly began to 
wonder if the country had improved in their absence. In 
the early stages of the war the question of voluntary or 
compulsory service was submitted to a referendum, an 
unfortunate device which calls on a majority of States 


(four out of six) to say one thing or another by four separate | 
majorities of the votes polled, and the Commonwealth as | 


a whole to say the same thing by a majority of the aggregate 
votes polled, and to do all this on the same day. It has 
become the custom to play for safety and vote “‘ No” by 
an almost imperceptible margin, and this happened as 
regards the compulsory service question on two separate 
occasions. The result was that a great many citizens who 
could be ill spared went abroad, and all those who could 
have been best spared stayed at home, and filled in their 
time with efforts to get control of Labour politics and 
paint them a bright red. The general feeling is that they 
gained a good hold of the handle of the political machine, 
and that the hold has increased since. It was in 1920-1 
that imports first showed a remarkable surplus over exports, 
the adverse balance being £31,642,914. The official estimate 
of the amount for which Australia was liable abroad in 
that year under the heading of “interest and services” 
was £24,300,000, which meant that Australia had failed 
to produce the wherewithal to pay its way by approximately 
£56,000,000. That sum was added to the country’s overseas 
liabilities in one shape or another. This has developed 
into a regular annual shortage, varying from the considerable 


to the monumental. The problem of not producing nearly | 


enough, combined with that of consuming a great deal 
too much, is now in its ninth consecutive year, so it appears 
a permanent visitant. As the bill of “ obligations abroad 


for interest and services,” to use the stately phrase of the | 
Federal statistician, grows a million or two larger each | 


year, the visitant is a compound interest apparition. 
Other outstanding dates were 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 


a Nal rt 


and 1920, in which the six State railway systems and the | 
four Federal systems all failed to pay full working expenses © 
and interest on loan capital out of their own earnings, | 
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making fifty deficits in ten years. And within this period 
a definite suspicion arose that replacements and repairs 
were being charged on an increasing scale against capital 
(in other words, against loan money), which would certainly 
help appearances by leaving less to be put against main- 
tenance and other items of expenditure. 

The railways of Australia are almost wholly the nominal 
property of the people in their State capacity, though the 
Commonwealth owns a few hundred miles, so it also enjoys 
some measure of capacity—perhaps a pint or so. In reality, 
being built wholly with loan money, they belong to private 
cumulative preference creditors so far as the advantages of the 
situation go, while the disadvantages remain with the local 
population. The “ capital cost of construction and equipment”’ 
was given as £303,785,388 at June 30, 1927, the cost of Federal 
lines (£12,302,795) being included. As the States alone owed 
£374,913,193 to creditors overseas (this does not include 
war debts) it is fair to say that the real owners of the 
railways are external cumulative preferences creditors, who 
pay no taxes to any Australian Treasury. If this rather 
harassed community is to meet their claims, in the way 
of interest and sinking fund, out of its own earnings it 
can only be done with the aid of surplus exports—gold 
or something which will sell for that commodity. There 
being no such surplus and no present sign of one, but rather 
@ surprising deficiency, the difficulty is being met by shifty 
devices which tend to turn bad into worse. 

This all leads up to the nominal book value of the 
national railways, which might be better described as rented 
from the oversea owners, otherwise the amount on which 
they are supposed to earn interest if they can. The 
Federal volume dealing with ‘“‘ Transport and Communica- 
tion” supplies: 


Cost oF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT PER MILE OPEN. 


1917 1927 Increase 
£ £ z 
West Australia .. se AE 5,100 5,322 222 
Tasmania .. ors a c 8,447 9,854 1,407 
Queensland ar a ee 6,996 8,648 1,652 
Victoria .. se we oe 13,498 15,169 1,671 
New South Wales a ag 16,229 19,344 3,115 
South Australia .. a «% 7,964 11,124 3,160 
All State lines (23,790 miles) .. 10,210 12,252 2,042 
Federal lines (1,733 miles) “ 6,141 7,099 958 
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There has been no sensational expenditure on unification 
or anything of the sort, for the old mixture of gauges 
remains to be a cause of unlimited trouble. So far as the 
eye can see it is mostly a case of the railways growing 
more valuable on paper as they grow older, instead of 
depreciating. 

Not only does the capital liability increase, but the 
fixed cumulative preference dividend demanded by the over- 
sea shareholders increases out of all proportion to the 
capital liability. The financial track must be rocky for 
a community which is in constant need of new accommo- 
dation because of its adverse trade balance and its interest 
bills and sundries, and also requires renewal accommoda- 
tion because old loans, with no adequate sinking fund 
provision attached, have a habit of falling due. Thus the 
£7,964, which was the nominal value of any average mile 
of South Australian railway in 1917, called for interest at 


£3 18s. 7d. per cent., while the £11,124, which represented | 
the debt on a similar mile in 1927, demanded £5 Os. 6d. | 


per cent. That kind of dividend can neither be reduced 
or suspended in hard times without giving rise to hostile 
comment. The interest charge for the six States grew 
from £393 per mile per year in 1917 to £600 per mile in 
1927, which goes to show that fixed railways with a very 
fluid foreign capital are an experiment involving many 
possibilities. The decade under review was a time when 
Australia experimented, among other matters, with Arbi- 
tration Courts, which handed out improved wages and 
conditions and shortened hours to Government railway 


workers in liberal style, and when more consideration was | 


given to the pursuit of happiness than to sound finance. 
The annual working expenses per average mile of State 


railway rose from £842 to £1,666, and for each train-mile | 


run the cost was 5s. 10d. in 1917 and 11s. 3d. in 1927. 
Total working expenses sprang up from 16} to 393 million 
pounds, and a general air of liberality prevailed, which, how 
ever, showed some signs of wearing thin towards the end. 

Thus in the year 1925-6 the South Australian Railway 
Department announced the necessity of writing off 


£3,982,314 for accumulated depreciation of one sort of F 
another, and in 1926-7 there was a further writing down | 
of £1,962,079. A year later mention was made of the need 
to provide for £200,000 more. This was an admission that | 


out of a nominal capital of £28,120,046 over £6,000,000 


had ceased to be represented by assets. Unfortunately, : 
though either private or State enterprise can obliterate its _ 
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own lost capital and bury the transaction where it will soon 
be forgotten, it is impossible to do the same with other 
people’s money borrowed at £5 Os. 6d. per cent. The debit 
could only be removed out of the railway account and put 
into some other account, but wherever it was put it must 
remain equally burdensome. South Australia is an especial 
victim of the mixed-gauge misfortune, having 1,283 miles 
of 3 ft. 6 in. line and 1,245 miles of the 5 ft. 3 in. variety, 
thus necessitating two complete sets of rolling-stock. This 
makes 2,528 miles of railway for a population of 575,771. 
The Railway Commissioner of Victoria followed suit 
with a demand for an even more drastic writing down 
of the paper value of the system under his control, but 
so far nothing has been done. Other States have not spoken 
yet, but it is generally assumed that if Queensland put 
a full statement of its case into figures the result would 
be the most surprising of all. The northern State has 
had thirteen consecutive complete years of Labour Govern- 
ment. The Party inherited a system which showed a 
definite profit over working expenses and interest, and 
it produced an unbroken series of deficits ;varying from 
£417,991 at the beginning to £1,890,362 in 1926-7. Nine 
of the shortages exceeded a million. Queensland has had 
four Labour Premiers, three of whom abandoned office while 
in the prime of life and in full possession of a working 
majority. The Labour Party in New South Wales found 
safe Federal seats for two, because Queensland is solidly 
anti-Labour at Federal elections when Federal officials count 
the votes, and even with the prestige of a Labour ex- 
Premier, the second deserter of the troublous job was rejected 
when he applied to his old acquaintances to make him a 
Federal private legislator. The third of the quartette of 
Labour Premiers, an ex-farmer and sugar-grower, appointed 
himself to a position on the Bench of the Arbitration Court. 
The present head of the Government is a Labourite who is 
undisguisedly weary of the domination of persons with 
red flags, bad manners, and instructions from Moscow. 
The most striking act of his career was the discharge of 
the railway staff at a day’s notice. Its members were 
informed that they could apply individually for re-employ- 
ment as a sign that they were prepared to pay some 
attention to official orders, and not habitually stop passenger 
trains in full career that the train staff might hold a 
stop-work meeting”? and deliver speeches about how its 
ot was worse and more cruel and less financial than 
that of Uncle Tom in his last moments. The results were 
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not wholly satisfactory, but Premier McCormack at least 
asserted the existence of authority, and the brief stoppage 
was hardly noticed amid so much stoppage. 

The Queensland railway system naturally gained 4 


certain reputation for inefficiency. In 1924 there chanced | 


an accident of unusual intensity, and ever since there 
has been a curious blank in books of figures. In the tables 
recording the number of persons killed and damaged in 
train mishaps it is briefly recorded as regards Queensland 


in 1924 “information not available.”’ The secret has been | 
as well kept as if the Cabinet had interred the victims | 
personally at the midnight hour, when John Moore was | 


planted, in the poet’s imagination if not in reality. 


It was regarded as a sign of the times when the 


Queensland railway authorities reported that it was not 
worth while to repair storm damage on the Alma-den and 


Forsayth section (142 miles long and capable of losing | 
£26,764 in working expenses alone in a single year, with | 


loss of interest on loan capital as an extra), and that the 
dubious asset had better be abandoned. 

The report of the New South Wales Railway Com- 
missioners for the year to June 1927 contained features 
which suggested an increasing drift towards a very rocky 
shore. The capital (loan capital) expended during twelve 
months on lines open for traffic, as distinguished from 
unfinished lines which were paying out interest but earning 
nothing, was £7,551,481. As a result the lines open for 
traffic increased by 8} miles, from 5,746? to 5,750. One 
mile and a fraction was an addition to the Sydney under 
ground system (cost £2,109,552). Seven miles was a single- 


track country extension from Richmond to Kurrajong (cost f 
£141,123, or over £20,000 per mile). By the end of the | 
financial year this little enterprise, which was apparently con- | 


structed more for the benefit of the unemployed than in 4 
serious spirit, had earned £2,720 and had spent £11,402, being 


£6,776 for working expenses and £4,626 interest on loan | 


capital. It will thus be seen that £5,300,806 of the money 
spent on lines working at the end of the financial year 
was not represented by new mileage, but it would be 
a difficult matter to decide how much was legitimate 
expenditure and how much represented the replacement 
of worn-out, unpaid-for assets with new unpaid-for assets. 
The accounts of all the State railway systems leave room 
for conjecture as to what the alleged net earnings (surplus 
of takings over working expenses) would fall to 


depreciation was adequately provided for. Victoria has ‘ 
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shown the best results in this direction for a number of 
years, yet the remarks of the Victorian Auditor-General 
in his latest report as to how these results are arrived at 
bordered on incivility, or incredulity, or something of 
the sort. 

Once a quarter the Federal statistician issues a pamphlet 
of figures which includes a condensed tabulation of the 
total loam expenditure or loan investments of the States to 
the nearest possible date. His latest information showed this: 


At June 1927 eee 
£ £ 

Railways and tramways af id 312,794,000 14,831,000 
Water supply, ete. ate He Pe 100,329,000 9,356,000 
Roads, bridges, harbours, rivers, etc. 63,475,000 6,210,000 
Public buildings ne ne a 22,562,000 1,871,000 
Minor items =e ape aid ea 4,335,000 Decrease 
Land purchased for settlement and 

loans to settlers .. sid a 80,472,000 5,919,000 
All other (it is so described in the 

statement) tg a wid 77,339,000 758,000 


It is a rather motley gathering of assets, and the 
productiveness of one or the other is often hard to 
ascertain. An especially dubious one is purchase of land 
and loans to settlers. Nearly 91 per cent. of the surface 
of the Commonwealth is still Government property, either 
leased to tenants or unoccupied, yet after the war State 
Governments, principally those of Victoria, South Australia, 
and West Australia, took to the repurchase of private soil 
so that they might put soldiers and other farmers or 
prospective farmers thereon. The prices were mostly too 
high and the areas too small, and when the settler reckoned 
up what he owed, including a money loan from the Treasury 
to help him on his bucolic way, he was apt to regard 
the situation as unpromising. A good number of the 
settlers have vanished, and a good number are in arrears, 
and a certain amount of the loan money has been written 
off though not paid off. The item “all other” covers a 
multitude of odds and ends. 

_ The loan expenditure of the States is supplemented 
in a small way by the Federal Government’s outlay on 
public works. In recent years it has manifested a strenuous 
desire to extend and improve post offices, telegraphs and 
telephones, with these consequences: 
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Postat CONSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE 


Year Paid Out of Revenue Paid Out of Loans 
£ £. 
1920-1 940,917 22,55 
1921-2 940,114 802,791 
1922-3 221,709 2,198,398 
1923-4 248,876 3,903,201 
1924-5 Nil 4,536,992 
1925-6 Nil 5,538,633 
1926-7 Nil 3,945,325 


Of the peace or public works debt of Australia, reckoning 
in all the various matters which have been enumerated 
as genuine public works, £417,511,972 was held in England 
and America at June 1927, while £293,466,510 was a local 


liability. The issue of new external loans, nominally for | 


public works of one sort and another, has really very little 
connection with the large and vague schedules of under- 
takings which go with financial proposals. The Australian 


community evidently worked harder at one time than it | 
does now, or worked to better purpose, and was content | 


with less imported luxury. Anyhow, the surplus of exports 
was large and constant over a long series of years. To 
take a typical period, between 1906 and 1911, the external 
debt incurred ostensibly for public works purposes decreased 
by £937,795, from £192,111,775 to £191,173,980, though 
the debt of the same class held in Australia expanded 
by £42,922,285. In the corresponding period from 1922 
and 1927, when the adverse trade balance had come to 
stay, the external debt incurred ostensibly for public works 


~ 


comer 


increased by £107,237,531, the rise being from £310,274,441 | 


to £417,511,972. In the same period the local debt grew 
by £86,938,471. The item of £107,237,531 was a comment 
on the fact that there are interest and sinking fund payments | 
and the cost of renewing loans to be paid abroad and | 
no surplus of exports to pay with. 
From whatever angle the matter is viewed the fact | 
stands out that it is highly advisable to shift the balance | 
of trade by about £35,000,000 on the figures of 1925-4, 
or £53,000,000 on the basis of 1926-7. ‘There is not the 
slightest visible hope of arriving at this result by increa 
exports of raw materials. Australia is a large place— 
almost as large as Brazil or the United States—and it 8 
fertile in considerable spots. Still, if land with a rainfall 


Ge 2) SR 
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ranging from 10 inches down to nil per annum, and much 


' of it rather heated land, constitutes a desert, Australia 


owns the largest affair of the kind in the British Empire, 
the measurement being 1,067,357 square miles, or rather 
more than that of Arabia. The decline of gold production, 
which is now barely one-seventh what it was in 1903, 
has not improved the situation, though a revival is always 
possible. The best prospect, in a situation where precedents 
are scarce, lies in a relentless cutting down of imports 
even if it is necessary to prohibit the entrance of a long 
list of non-essentials. Though a great deal of the saving 
might be made at the expense of foreign peoples this might 
involve the sacrifice of the distinction which this little 
nation of 6} millions enjoys, or did in 1927, of being the 
second largest purchaser of British-made products, coming 
immediately after India. The distinction has brought us 
neither profit nor gratitude—rather, a noisy section of 


for | the British Free Trade Press has denounced Australia with 
ttle : quite an excess of hostility for what is wildly described 
ler- | as its “ prohibitive tariff,’ when it would have been more 
lian decent, on the figures, to have presented Prime Minister 


Ss 
nO 


_ Bruce with a Cobden Club medal. As an _ extensive 
| prohibition of imports would necessarily give an impulse 


to this country’s manufactures, and consequently to 
immigration, it would assist in more than one sense to put 
the Commonwealth on a sounder basis. 


JAMES EDMOND, 
Late Editor of the Sydney “ Bulletin ”’ 


INJUSTICE IN HIGH PLACES 


Tue policy of calculated deception which the Government} F 
and the servile Press have assiduously adopted towards the | 
case of Wigg and Cochrane is an omen of evil import. me 
the reactions of this case may yet raise it to an eminence 
where it shall stand as a landmark in the long struggle for 
individual liberty. 

Messrs. Wigg and Cochrane entered the British Civil 
Service by examination about thirty years ago on the 
customary understanding that they would be entitled to 
serve for forty years and then to retire on pension. Being} 
stationed in Dublin, they were transferred in 1922 to the 
service of the Irish Free State. They objected to such 
transfer and asked to be allowed to continue in the British | 
Civil Service, in Great Britain or elsewhere, under the con- | 
ditions on which they were appointed. The request being | 
rejected, they retired and applied for compensation under} jn 
Article 10 of the Treaty, which reads: 


“The Government of the Irish Free State agrees to 
pay fair compensation on terms not less favourable i 
than those accorded by the Act of 1920 to judge} 1” 
members of police forces, and other public servants th 
who are discharged by it or who retire in consequence | 
of the change of government effected in pursuance th 
hereof.”’ 


As the compensation which they were awarded appeared no 
insufficient, they brought their claim before the High Court} di: 
in Dublin in November 1923, and secured a verdict in their 
favour from Justice Meredith. In the Court of Appeal this) H< 
judgment was reversed by a majority of two judges to one) fut 
Messrs. Wigg and Cochrane then went to the Privy Council} a s 
and in May 1927 secured the restoration of the Meredith} wr 
judgment. At a Court held on May 13, 1927, the King} th 
being present in person, the report of the Judicial Committe} ex 
was read and confirmed as follows: | Ju 


‘‘His Majesty having taken the said Report int) . 
consideration was pleased by and with the advice d e 
His Privy Council to approve thereof and to order as) 
is hereby ordered that the same be punctually observed, | he 
obeyed, and carried into execution. 

‘‘ Whereof the Governor-General of the Irish Fret 
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State for the time being and all other persons whom it 
may concern are to take notice and govern themselves 
accordingly.” 
In the Dail on February 22, 1928, Mr. Blythe, Minister of 
Finance, said: 


“Tt is clear, however, that some of the opinions 
expressed by the Judicial Committee in the case 
referred to would, if given effect to, result in more 
favourable treatment under Article 10 being accorded to 
transferred officers in the matter of bonus than they 
would have received had they remained in the British 
Civil Service, or than transferred officers who elect to 
remain in the Civil Service of the Saorstat would receive 
on ultimate retirement in the normal course under the 
Superannuation Acts. 

‘Such a result was not intended by Article 10 of the 
Treaty.” 


Mr. Blythe went on to say that legislation would be 


introduced confirming the awards already made. 


In the House of Commons on February 23, 1928, Mr. 
Amery stated that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give their concurrence and co-operation in the policy out- 


_ lined by Mr. Blythe. He added that His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment accepted the view that it would not be equitable that 
the transferred Civil Servants should receive more favourable 
treatment in matters of bonus than if they had remained in 
the British Civil Service. 

Those interested in the workings of the Constitution will 
note that Mr. Amery, as Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
dismisses the King’s Order as inequitable. 

In March 1928 Lord Carson raised the matter in the 
House of Lords, and the Government, recognizing the 
futility of Mr. Amery’s excuse for defying the law, sprang 
@ surprise on the House by pronouncing the judgment to be 
wrong! Lord Birkenhead misled the House by stating that 
the Judicial Committee had not been made aware of the 
existence of an important Treasury minute. In fact, the 
Judicial Committee had considered the minute at great 
length and had expressly rejected it as inapplicable. Assum- 
ing, however, that Lord Birkenhead’s statement was true, 
Lord Reading suggested that the matter should again be 
referred to the Judicial Committee. On November 5th 
last (1928), another panel of the Judicial Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Reading, confirmed the judgment 
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PostaL CoNSTRUCTION EXPENDITURE 


Year Paid Out of Revenue Paid Out of Loans 
£ £. 
1920-1 940,917 22,55 
1921-2 940,114 802,791 
1922-3 221,709 2,198,398 
1923-4 248,876 3,903,201 
1924-5 Nil 4,536,992 
1925-6 Nil 5,538,633 
1926-7 Nil 3,945,325 


Of the peace or public works debt of Australia, reckoning 
in all the various matters which have been enumerated 
as genuine public works, £417,511,972 was held in England 
and America at June 1927, while £293,466,510 was a local 
liability. The issue of new external loans, nominally for 
public works of one sort and another, has really very little 
connection with the large and vague schedules of under- 
takings which go with financial proposals. The Australian 
community evidently worked harder at one time than it 
does now, or worked to better purpose, and was content 
with less imported luxury. Anyhow, the surplus of exports 
was large and constant over a long series of years. To 
take a typical period, between 1906 and 1911, the external 
debt incurred ostensibly for public works purposes decreased 
by £937,795, from £192,111,775 to £191,173,980, though 
the debt of the same class held in Australia expanded 
by £42,922,285. In the corresponding period from 1922 
and 1927, when the adverse trade balance had come to 
stay, the external debt incurred ostensibly for public works 
increased by £107,237,531, the rise being from £310,274,441 
to £417,511,972. In the same period the local debt grew 
by £86,938,471. The item of £107,237,531 was a comment 
on the fact that there are interest and sinking fund payments 
and the cost of renewing loans to be paid abroad and 
no surplus of exports to pay with. 

From whatever angle the matter is viewed the fact 
stands out that it is highly advisable to shift the balance 
of trade by about £35,000,000 on the figures of 1925-6, 
or £53,000,000 on the basis of 1926-7. There is not the 
slightest visible hope of arriving at this result by increased 
exports of raw materials. Australia is a large place— 
almost as large as Brazil or the United States—and it is 
fertile in considerable spots. Still, if land with a rainfall 
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ranging from 10 inches down to nil per annum, and much 
of it rather heated land, constitutes a desert, Australia 
owns the largest affair of the kind in the British Empire, 
the measurement being 1,067,357 square miles, or rather 
more than that of Arabia. The decline of gold production, 
which is now barely one-seventh what it was in 1903, 
has not improved the situation, though a revival is always 
possible. The best prospect, in a situation where precedents 
are scarce, lies in a relentless cutting down of imports 
even if it is necessary to prohibit the entrance of a long 
list of non-essentials. Though a great deal of the saving 
might be made at the expense of foreign peoples this might 
involve the sacrifice of the distinction which this little 
nation of 6} millions enjoys, or did in 1927, of being the 
second largest purchaser of British-made products, coming 
immediately after India. The distinction has brought us 
neither profit nor gratitude—rather, a noisy section of 
the British Free Trade Press has denounced Australia with 
quite an excess of hostility for what is wildly described 
as its “‘ prohibitive tariff,’ when it would have been more 
decent, on the figures, to have presented Prime Minister 
Bruce with a Cobden Club medal. As an _ extensive 
prohibition of imports would necessarily give an impulse 
to this country’s manufactures, and consequently to 
immigration, it would assist in more than one sense to put 
the Commonwealth on a sounder basis. 


JAMES EDMOND, 
Late Editor of the Sydney “ Bulletin ”’ 


INJUSTICE IN HIGH PLACES 


Tue policy of calculated deception which the Government 
and the servile Press have assiduously adopted towards the 
case of Wigg and Cochrane is an omen of evil import. But 
the reactions of this case may yet raise it to an eminence 


where it shall stand as a landmark in the long struggle for } 


individual liberty. 

Messrs. Wigg and Cochrane entered the British Civil 
Service by examination about thirty years ago on the 
customary understanding that they would be entitled to 
serve for forty years and then to retire on pension. Being 
stationed in Dublin, they were transferred in 1922 to the 
service of the Irish Free State. They objected to such 
transfer and asked to be allowed to continue in the British 
Civil Service, in Great Britain or elsewhere, under the con- 
ditions on which they were appointed. The request being 
rejected, they retired and applied for compensation under 
Article 10 of the Treaty, which reads: 


‘““The Government of the Irish Free State agrees to 
pay fair compensation on terms not less favourable 
than those accorded by the Act of 1920 to judges, 
members of police forces, and other public servants 
who are discharged by it or who retire in consequence 
of the change of government effected in pursuance 
hereof.” 


As the compensation which they were awarded appeared 
insufficient, they brought their claim before the High Court 
in Dublin in November 1923, and secured a verdict in their 
favour from Justice Meredith. In the Court of Appeal this 
judgment was reversed by a majority of two judges to one. 
Messrs. Wigg and Cochrane then went to the Privy Council, 
and in May 1927 secured the restoration of the Meredith 
judgment. At a Court held on May 13, 1927, the King 
being present in person, the report of the Judicial Committee 
was read and confirmed as follows: 


“His Majesty having taken the said Report into 
consideration was pleased by and with the advice of 
His Privy Council to approve thereof and to order as it 
is hereby ordered that the same be punctually observed, 
obeyed, and carried into execution. 

‘“* Whereof the Governor-General of the Irish Free 
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State for the time being and all other persons whom it 
may concern are to take notice and govern themselves 
accordingly.” 


In the Dail on February 22, 1928, Mr. Blythe, Minister of 
Finance, said: 


“It is clear, however, that some of the opinions 
expressed by the Judicial Committee in the case 
referred to would, if given effect to, result in more 
favourable treatment under Article 10 being accorded to 
transferred officers in the matter of bonus than they 
would have received had they remained in the British 
Civil Service, or than transferred officers who elect to 
remain in the Civil Service of the Saorstat would receive 
on ultimate retirement in the normal course under the 
Superannuation Acts. 

*“* Such a result was not intended by Article 10 of the 
Treaty.” 


Mr. Blythe went on to say that legislation would be 
introduced confirming the awards already made. 

In the House of Commons on February 23, 1928, Mr. 
Amery stated that His Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give their concurrence and co-operation in the policy out- 
lined by Mr. Blythe. He added that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accepted the view that it would not be equitable that 
the transferred Civil Servants should receive more favourable 
treatment in matters of bonus than if they had remained in 
the British Civil Service. 

Those interested in the workings of the Constitution will 
note that Mr. Amery, as Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
dismisses the King’s Order as inequitable. 

In March 1928 Lord Carson raised the matter in the 
House of Lords, and the Government, recognizing the 
futility of Mr. Amery’s excuse for defying the law, sprang 
a surprise on the House by pronouncing the judgment to be 
wrong! Lord Birkenhead misled the House by stating that 
the Judicial Committee had not been made aware of the 
existence of an important Treasury minute. In fact, the 
Judicial Committee had considered the minute at great 
length and had expressly rejected it as inapplicable. Assum- 
ing, however, that Lord Birkenhead’s statement was true, 
Lord Reading suggested that the matter should again be 
referred to the Judicial Committee. On November 5th 
last (1928), another panel of the Judicial Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Reading, confirmed the judgment 
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of the previous Committee. It should be noted that the | 
new Committee upheld the judgment of the former Com- | 
mittee not only as sound in law, but also as “fair and | 


reasonable.”” Thus the findings of the Reading Committee 
dispose completely of the excuses of both Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Amery. 


When informed of the rulings of the Judicial Committee, | 


Mr. Blythe, the Irish Free State Finance Minister, replied: 


“Tt certainly does not affect the position of this 
Government at all. 

‘“* We certainly will not pay any more beyond what 
was originally found to be due by our own Supreme 
Court. 


““ We will not pay one farthing more in consequence | 


of the decision of the Privy Council.” 


Mr. Amery has met questions by evasive replies, while 
the ground is being prepared. A leading article in The 
Times of November 16th may, doubtless, be regarded as an 
indication of Downing Street policy and also as a feeler. 
Mr. Blythe is solemnly rebuked for his “ gaucheries,” 
then the article proceeds: 


“* But on equitable grounds it is difficult to see why 
the Government of the Free State should pay com- 
pensation on a higher scale than the British Treasury. 
. . . There does not seem to be any good reason why 
steps should not be taken to remedy the position by 
appropriate legislation.” 


and | 


eA 


Note that the claims of the Civil Servants have twice | 


been confirmed by the highest tribunal of the Empire. On 
the second occasion, the Judicial Committee supported the 
claims not only in law but also on grounds of equity. Yet 


The Times, no doubt inspired by politicians, after presenting | 


a perverted account of the issue, has the hardihood to sug- 
gest that a judgment supported by such sanction shall be 
set aside in order that the persons who have won their case 


after five years’ litigation shall be deprived of their verdict. | 


Letters addressed to The Times from Civil Servants affected 
have presented no difficulty to the editor. They have gone 
straight into the waste-paper basket. If this is English 
journalism, give us American. 

The absurdity of the suggestion that the terms awarded 
to the Irish Civil Servants are more favourable than those 
accorded to British Civil Servants is easily demonstrable. 
But it may suffice to answer that both Mr. Wigg and 
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Mr. Cochrane (and other retired Irish Civil Servants) would 
be delighted to be placed in the same position as English Civil 
Servants of like standing. The request of these gentlemen 
to be provided with suitable posts in the British Civil Service 
was refused. The pensions awarded to them by the Judicial 
Committee are much smaller than they would have received 
had their service not been disturbed. In addition, they 
have suffered grievous loss of salary and of prospects. 

It is necessary to recall the obligations of the British 
Government in this matter. Early in 1920 the Government 
invited representatives of Irish Civil Servants to discuss 
certain effects of the contemplated change of Government. 
An agreement was arrived at, which was afterwards embodied 
in the Government of Ireland Act of 1920. That agree- 
ment and Act provided for payment of compensation to the 
Civil Servants by the British Government subject to recovery 
from the Irish Government. In December 1921, without 
consulting the Civil Servants concerned, those obligations 
were transferred to the Government of the Irish Free State. 
The Act of 1920 was repealed and the agreement became 
another scrap of paper. 

The new arrangement, i.e. Article 10 of the Treaty, has 
proved ineffective owing to Downing Street’s connivance at 
the repudiation of the judgment of the Courts. The British 
Government is now bound in honour to implement its agree- 
ment of 1920. If further proof were needed of the Govern- 
ment’s obligations, the following extracts from Hansard may 
suffice: 


H. of C., March 31, 1922. Mr. Churchill. “. .. the 
British Government accepts full responsibility for the 
liability which is prescribed in the present legislation. 
What is that liability? It is the liability laid down in 
the Act of 1920.” 

H. of L., March 22, 1922. Viscount Peel. ‘* These 
men are perfectly safe. In the first instance they have 
to rely upon the Government of the South of Ireland, 
and if that Government fails, the pledge has been most 
distinctly given that behind them is the guarantee of 
the British Government.” 


Similar pledges were given by Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Cave, 
Sir A. Chamberlain, Sir Hamar Greenwood, and Lord 
Salisbury. 

It is necessary to set out these facts in order that the 
ordinary citizen may realize what may happen to him should 
he be so unfortunate as to come into conflict with a Minister 
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of the Crown. If he goes to Court and wins his case, is the 
Minister to be permitted to ignore the judgment of the 
Court and even to defy a command of the King in Council? 
Is the law to prevail or merely the will of the Minister? 
Since the assertion of the principle in the 39th Article of 
Magna Charta that no free man shall be deprived of his 
liberty except by judgment of his peers and according to 
the law of the land, attempts to invade that principle have 
ended disastrously for the Monarch or Minister concerned. 
But nowadays such attempts take a more insidious form, in 
the growth of a bureaucracy, the extension of a kind of 
“droit administratif,” or by the miserable subterfuge of 
retrospective legislation. The last is the device which The 
Times would like to see employed. Note the unctuous 
rectitude. Mr. Blythe is rebuked by the ‘* Thunderer ” 
not because he refuses to conform to the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee, but because of his ‘‘ gaucheries.”” The 
Civil Servants must be robbed, agrees the ‘‘ Thunderer,”’ but 
in a nice, gentlemanly way. Mr. Blythe is invited to say 
that he accepts the findings of the Judicial Committee and 
then legislation will be introduced to set aside those findings. 
Thus will the majesty of the law be asserted and the liberty 
of the subject be secured! Honest men will prefer the 
methods of Mr. Blythe. 

In the complexity of modern forms of government there 
is danger unless the citizen maintains a ceaseless vigilance. 
In the days when Monarchs and Ministers were imprisoned, 
banished, or executed for infringing the rights of the people 
and defying the law of the land, the methods of govern- 
meut were far more simple and the offence was easy to dis- 
cern. Under the colossal cloak of modern administrative 
machinery, it is unfortunately possible to conceal a multitude 
of sins, and a Government may play fast and loose with the 
law and yet make an outward show of righteousness. 

Even the complicated methods of the law itself give 
openings for abuse. Those who have found themselves 
opposed to the Executive in income-tax cases will appreciate 
how difficult it is for a man of modest means to secure 
justice. Persons have been known to pay demands which 
have been declared unjustifiable by the Courts, because they 
dared not face the costs of contesting an appeal in a higher 
court. But what hope of justice remains for the unfortunate 
citizen if, after having taken his case to the highest tribunal 
at the risk of financial ruin and having won his case, he is 
to be deprived of the fruits of his victory by the dictum of a 
Minister ! 
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Remember, further, that these are days when a Party 
professing intense attachment to the Constitution is in 
power. The days are coming when it is at least possible 
that a Socialist Party, with no ties binding it to established 
usage, may-hold office. It is known that the capital levy 
and similar devices of a confiscatory kind are in the armoury 
of that Party. Is the lesson of Mr. Amery’s defiance of 
the Courts likely to be forgotten when the rights of the 
propertied classes are at stake ? Possibly the case of Wigg 
and Cochrane may prove a blessing, inasmuch as it may 
dissipate a false sense of security; it may serve to warn the 
man in the street that unless he bestirs himself his liberty 
and his property may be in peril. 

The most distressing feature of the case of Wigg and 
Cochrane is the laxity of the Government in regard to its 
obligations to its own servants. Apart from legal conside- 
rations, is it not iniquitous that a body of permanent Civil 
Servants, many of them men of thirty or more years’ 
service, should be lightly tossed over to a new Government 
and told that that Government will pay them any compensa- 
tion to which they may be entitled? In the case of the 
judges, and later in the case of the police, it was found 
necessary to revise this arrangement and for the British 
Government to undertake the payment of compensation 
subject to recovery from the Free State. By according 
similar treatment to its ex-Civil Servants, it is not yet too 
late for the Government to extricate itself from the morass 
into which it has stumbled. 


F. O? HANLON 


TICONDEROGA 


On a certain night in the forties of the eighteenth century 
Duncan Campbell was sitting late and alone in his castle of 
Inverawe, when he was startled by a loud rapping at the 
outer door. Hastening out himself to learn the cause of such 
an untimely visit, he was confronted by a bloodstained and 
travel-worn Highlander. His visitor hurriedly confessed to 
having just killed a man in a fray, for which he was being 
at that moment closely pursued by the officers of the law, 
and urgently besought the laird for shelter and security. 
Campbell consented, but the fugitive was not satisfied till 
the other had sworn secrecy upon his dirk, a request he 
somewhat rashly complied with. Hardly had the man been 
stowed away when a further hammering came at the door, 
which proved to be the avengers of the law on the fugitive’s 
track. From these Campbell learned that his cousin Donald 
had just been murdered, and that the culprit was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood. He was greatly distressed and 
perturbed, but, remembering his oath, professed to know 
nothing of the matter. That night, as may well be imagined, 
sleep did not come easily to his eyes, and ere long was 
effectually banished by the dread presence of the murdered 
man, who suddenly appeared at his bedside and in sepulchral 
tones thus addressed him: ‘‘ Inverawe! Inverawe! Blood 
has been shed; shield not the murderer.”’ 

This was altogether too much for the Highland gentle- 
man’s superstitious temperament, and early next morning, 
though he would not break his oath, he refused to keep the 
fugitive any longer beneath his roof and took him out 
privily to the hills and hid him in a cave. This, however, 
did not succeed in laying the ghost of his murdered cousin, 
which appeared to him again the next night with the same 
mysterious warning. Distracted with superstitious fears, 
Campbell hastened at dawn to the fugitive’s hiding-place, 
but to his surprise found it empty. His troublesome and 
unbidden guest had flown! Once more, on the following 
night, the spectre stood by. Campbell’s bedside, with words 
mysterious but significant: ‘‘ Farewell, Inverawe—farewell 
till we meet at Ticonderoga.” The name, for the very 
strangeness of it, imprinted itself indelibly on Campbell’s 
wrought-up brain. Nobody in Great Britain, probably, at 
that date had ever heard of the obscure French outpost in 
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remote American forests, not yet even locally known by 
its later Indian name, but always as “‘ Carillon.” 

Not long after this the 42nd Regiment, the Black Watch, 
was raised and Duncan Campbell received a commission in 
it. When later on, in the course of the Seven Years’ War, the 
Black Watch was ordered to America, Campbell went with 
it—by that time a major. He had never forgotten his vision, 
and the strange name of the dread meeting-place appointed 
by his cousin’s spectre had perpetually haunted him. When 
in America his ear naturally suggested its Indian application, 
but he could learn of no such place, though Carillon had by 
then acquired its alternative but little-used name of Fort 
Ticonderoga. The end of this strange personal incident well 
known now in North Britain for nearly two centuries, is 
briefly and sufficiently set forth in the following account of 
the ill-directed and humiliating conflict at the foot of Lake 
George, where nearly two thousand British troops were 
sacrificed in four or five hours by the imbecility of a 
British general, and he, too, a Scotsman! 

The war with the French for the control of the great 
North American hinterland, which opened seriously with 
Braddock’s defeat at Fort Duquesne in 1755, was now in its 
third year. Pitt was at the helm. British military policy 
had turned from a mere vindication of the right of the colonies 
to their share in the illimitable West, whose vast possi- 
bilities were just becoming realized, to the project of driving 
the French clean out of North America. After much 
blundering things were going well. The ineffective com- 
manders had been removed and “ Pitt’s young men” had 
got to work. Louisburg, the key to the North Atlantic, 
fell this year and so did Fort Duquesne, the key to the 
great West. To crown all, France, who, though with worthy 
dreams, had stirred up the trouble, was now not merely 
abandoning her visions of Western Empire, but at “the 
bidding of two concubines,” as a vulgar half-truth had it, 
was leaving Canada, her ancient colony, with its boundless 
limits, to shift for herself and prosecuting a ruinous and 
futile war in Europe. 

In the spring of 1758 the largest British force that had 
ever been collected in one spot for operations in America 
was waiting to move down the water route which ran in a 
straight line for some two hundred miles from the Hudson 
River to the St. Lawrence and the heart of Canada. The 
French province and the seat of French dominion was now 
to be seriously attacked. From the navigable Upper Hudson 
at Fort Edward, near Albany, the headquarters of the 
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British forces, a road about twelve miles long tapped the 
head of Lake George. Here stood Fort William Henry 
the then northern outpost of British occupation and already 
the scene of a notable siege and massacre and more than one 
sharp engagement. Thence the narrow lake ran due north 
through wild wooded mountains for some forty miles to its 
short but rapid and unnavigable outlet into the still larger 
Lake of Champlain. Here was a land “carry,” or portage— 
a break in the water transport of about four miles. This 
position was now occupied by the French from Canada, and 
their fort of Carillon, otherwise Ticonderoga, stood over the 
outlet of the connecting waterway into Lake Champlain. 
It was, in fact, the outer defence of the French against an 
invasion of Canada. This forced, there was direct water 
transport by Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River to the 
St. Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal, and not far 
from the last-named city. 

In an ill hour the command of the expedition had been 
given to General Abercromby—Pitt’s only mistake of the 
kind. But he was favourably known as an organizer, and 
yet more the young Lord Howe was sent with him—“ the 
best officer in the British army,’ according to Wolfe— 
possibly as a corrective to any deficiency in action of his 
chief. The force consisted of 6,300 British regulars and 
9,000 colonial troops, including 1,000 boatmen. The former 
comprised the 27th, 44th, 46th, and 55th regiments, with 
the 42nd Black Watch and two battalions of the 60th Rifles, 
or Royal Americans, then recently raised in the country. 
A majority of the provincial troops were from New England. 
Montcalm, who has earned immortal fame by his defence 
of Canada and death on the Plains of Abraham, had con- 
centrated such troops as could be spared from the ‘other land 
and sea frontiers at Ticonderoga. Their number was some- 
thing over three thousand, but all French regulars of the best 
quality. Still, their leader could at the best only hope, so it 
seemed, to give a brief check to so powerful an invading 
army, for the transportation of which down Lake George 
Abercromby had collected a vast fleet of boats and batteaux. 

On July 5th, a glorious summer morning, day broke 
over the mountain-tops on perhaps as superb a pageant as 
was ever illuminated by an American sunrise. We have 
pen-pictures of it from several eye-witnesses, all fervid in 
their admiration. The lake, they tell us, glimmered like a 
sheet of glass, reflecting the wooded heights above it as in a 
mirror. Twelve hundred craft laden with troops, stores, 
and munitions, propelled by almost as many thousand oars, 
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moved in stately procession over the shining surface. 
With regular precision, its wings stretching to right and left, 
and, as the narrow lake contracted, almost from shore to 
shore, the great flotilla crept slowly northward. In the 
centre were the British regiments, gay in scarlet, white, and 
gold and the chequered tartans of the Highlanders. Upon 
the right, left, and rear went the colonial troops in their 
uniforms of blue and red. The whole was led, as three 
years before had been the march to Braddock’s fatal field, 
by Gage and his light infantry, his men now more suitably 
and sensibly clad for forest fighting by the resourceful young 
Lord Howe. Eight hundred sailors and axemen, under that 
enterprising New England Brigadier Bradstreet, brought up 
the rear of the fleet. From the whole of it, say these 
enthusiastic onlookers, came the flash and _ glitter of 
burnished arms, while at intervals were displayed the 
standards of different regiments. The bands, too, were 
playing and the high mountain glens echoed back the roll 
of drums, the notes of horn and bugle and the skirling of the 
bagpipes. Many young men were there who later on in 
life were to turn their swords against their Mother Country 
and their King—Starke, Putnam, Lee, Schuyler, and scores 
more. To-day, however, the “‘ French Peril”? more than 
obscured that hidden future. Rebellion and internecine 
war were inconceivable. That any available French force 
could stop this one, the strongest and best equipped ever 
collected in North America, from entering Canada seemed 
at the moment outside calculation. 

Landing for a space half-way down the lake, the army 
re-embarked at evening, and pushing on through the summer 
night had reached the outlet by the next morning. At the 
farther end of the connecting river was Lake Champlain, 
Ticonderoga and Montcalm, whose expected resistance had 
to be broken before the boats could navigate the rapids. 
This broken channel took a bend of about eight miles in all, 


‘while there was a road cut across it measuring but half that 


distance, which tapped the navigable water below, but on 
the right or opposite bank to Fort Ticonderoga. The con- 
necting bridge had been broken by Montcalm. There was 
no road through the thick woods on the left bank, that of 
the French and the fortress. But Abercromby led his army 
into them, sending out scouts and light infantry to feel the 
way and the strength of the force ahead of him. Montcalm 
had done the same thing somewhat earlier. Both parties 
seem to have lost their way and blundered accidentally 
into contact, resulting in some volleys from the advanced 
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troops of either side. This would have amounted to little 
but for one fatal shot that killed the young Lord Howe, 
whose ability and influence would almost certainly have 
averted the coming tragedy. 

The density of the woods now decided Abercromby to 
withdraw his troops and take the short road already opened 
on the other bank and repair the bridge, an operation now 
reported by his scouts to be feasible. Omitting minor 
details, it is enough here that this movement was safely 
accomplished and the whole force transported to the left 
shore, where two or three miles farther down Montcalm 
was waiting to dispute the British advance. But he was 
not, as anticipated, in the fort on the lake. By avoiding it, 
he no doubt thought to better facilitate the escape of his 
army in case of the failure, he must have anticipated—for 
he had only, as I have said, three thousand men. It would 
almost seem as if, in venturing this resistance, he had staked 
his all on being opposed by a blunderer. In the dense woods, 
however, nothing could be clearly seen of the French; 
moreover, they were assumed to be in the fort. Near the 
latter, however, was a moderate height visible from the 
British camp at the narrows and locally known, or to be 
known, as Mt. Defiance. To its summit the general 
now despatched what has been grandiloquently styled his 
“chief engineer.”’ As a matter of fact, poor young Clerk, 
who was killed next day, was a lad of but six months’ ser- 
vice. His report informed the general that the French were 
entrenched within an improvised timber redoubt a little 
distance above the fort, and further, that it could be carried 
by assault. Montcalm was indeed entrenched, but only 
just in time, having that very morning completed an 
encompassing wall of logs with inside platforms for the 
soldiers, while the whole redoubt was surrounded by a 
chevaux de frise of felled trees with their branches pointing 
outwards. But for the day lost in the woods it would have 
been unfinished, though that mischance was, after all, due 
to no fault of leadership. When Abercromby in due course 
beheld this formidable barrier, he thought that Montcalm 
had six thousand men behind it and that more were coming; 
but we know that he had only half that number, with small 
hopes of reinforcement. Abercromby seemed to imagine 
that there was no time to lose, and had foolishly left his guns 
at the landing-place about eight miles back. Confronted 
by Montcalm’s formidable defences, he in an evil hour 
resolved to carry them by assault. 

The light troops and colonials being placed on the wings, 
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he brought his regulars to the centre, and with the latter 
about midday opened the attack. The chaotic mass of 
tangled trunks and branches protecting the parapet of logs, 
itself eight or ten feet high, made a complete shelter for the 
defenders, lifted as they were on platforms and firing from 
over or between the topmost logs. Montcalm had worked 
unremittingly for two or three nights and days in creating 
this improvised but formidable redoubt. He must, however, 
have known its weak point, namely the hill across the river, 
which with artillery would command it. Did he take the 
chance, may we presume, of being opposed by a blunderer— 
a chance amazingly fulfilled? Or did he only hope to save 
his face by a brief resistance, prolonged perhaps from the 
neighbouring fortress, and then a quick retreat northward by 
water on which he was safe from pursuit, or by lake-shore 
forest trails more familiar to his people than to the British? 
But his opponent saved him from any of these unpleasant 
alternatives. Moreover, the futile march of the British 
into the woods on the previous day, as already intimated, 
had given Montcalm just the extra time he wanted for com- 
pleting his redoubt. Sheer luck again, to say nothing of 
the irreparable loss of Howe, the man at poor Abercromby’s 
elbow. 

It was within a day of the third anniversary of Braddock’s 
defeat, and the scorching heat of an American midsummer 
sun blazed down on this stifling, smoke-befogged scene of 
effort and slaughter as it had on that fatal day by the 
Monongahela. The first assault was launched about one 
o'clock, and for over four hours Abercromby from his position, 
unfortunately a mile in the rear, sent regiment after regiment 
with but brief pauses, to shatter itself amid a hail of bullets 
against that impenetrable and encircling barrier. His own, 
the 44th, the 46th (Murray’s), the 27th (Blakeney’s), the 
55th (Lord Howe’s), the 60th and the Black Watch were the 
corps whose bootless heroism was chiefly expended on this 
dreadful day. There seems to have been no flinching 
whatever—the more the pity, perhaps. But the continuous 
fire from the well-manned and not easily scalable barricade, 
the distracting and immovable nature of the abattis of 
fallen trees protecting it from any combined attack, repulsed 
the devoted and courageous efforts that followed one another 
with hideous monotony the whole of that July afternoon. 
In no eighteenth-century battle were so many gallant 
soldiers so insanely sacrificed. The colonial troops were 
saved the worst of it, though even of these over three 
hundred fell. Only highly disciplined troops would have been 
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persuaded to persist in such midsummer madness. The 
artillery, as related, had been left at the landing-place. 
A few hours would have brought it up and planted it on 
Mt. Defiance, where four hundred friendly Indian warriors 
were sitting in cynical comment of what seemed to them 
at once brave but skilful in avoiding useless sacrifice, the 
tactics of a lunatic. ‘‘ It was in vain at last,’’ wrote Colonel 
Warburton, the soldier historian of nearly a century ago, 
“as it was at first, and upon that rude barrier, which 
one hour of well-plied artillery could have swept away, the 
flower of British chivalry lay crushed and broken.” ‘“ The 
scene was frightful,” writes the great American, Francis Park- 
man—* masses of infuriated men who could not go forward 
and would not go back, straining for an enemy they could 
not reach and firing at an enemy they could not see.” 

At the very last frantic assault a few Highlanders actually 
got over the parapet—but of what avail, as it was only to 
meet their death? Between five and six Abercromby at 
last called off his shattered troops, and with rather inglorious 
haste scuttled back with his whole expedition, now loaded 
with wounded, to the base at Fort William, whence they had 
so recently set out with such pomp of pride and splendour. 
‘ Nearly two thousand men had fallen on that summer 
afternoon, with a result that merely blazed abroad and at 
home a tale of ignominious failure—except for Montcalm, 
whose triumph was complete. Montcalm was, in truth, 
amazed at his success, and how this victory resounded 
throughout North America needs no telling. Moreover, he 
was soon reinforced and the war route to Canada blocked 
for that season. The rage of the colonists was as great 
as that of the army. But it was the last French success. 
A fortnight later Louisburg fell, and the next year Quebec 
was captured and the fate of Canada sealed. Abercromby 
was, of course, recalled, and disappears from the scene and 
from history—to what twinges of memory who shall say? 
The shattered ruins of the old fortress of Ticonderoga, so 
much utilized later on in the Revolutionary War, still stand 
out high and grim amid what has been this long time a 
vast scene of summer tourist traffic and activities of yachts, 
railways, hotels, and steamers. How many of these 
thousand visitors give a thought to the dust of those hundreds 
of British soldiers lying beneath their careless feet, who so 
bravely died for mere duty’s sake to be sure, but incidentally 
that the modern America, the United States, freed of the 
French terror, might come into being? 

We left Duncan Campbell in his ancestral home brooding 
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over the strange word Ticonderoga. Many years had passed, 
but he had never forgotten it. The name had haunted 
him. He was now, as related, a major in the Black Watch, 
a regiment not founded when he had seen the vision, and 
with the rest was approaching that fateful spot, when for 
the first time he heard the mysterious word and turned 
pale, brave man though he was; for the fortress, as before 
stated, was generally called Carillon. A_ brother-officer 
casually alluded to it in Campbell’s presence by its Indian 
name, at which Inverawe appeared struck with horror and 
with much agitation exclaimed: “Then I shall die there. 
My fate was foretold years ago.’ His friends tried to cheer 
him up and laugh away the idle-seeming fancy, but to no 
purpose. He fell, sure enough, mortally wounded in the 
attack, out of which his regiment, 1,000 strong, came out 499, 
and died at Fort Edward a few days later. His grave may 
still be seen with these words inscribed upon the headstone: 

“Here lyes the body of Duncan Campbell of Inverawe, 
Esq., Major to the old Highland Regiment, aged 55 years, 
who died the 17th of July of wounds received in the attack 
on the retrenchment of Ticonderoga or Carillon on the 
8th of July, 1758.” 


A. G. BRADLEY 


TENNIS 


THE historian of ball games in the far future will be likely 
to scratch his head over the various forms of game which 
to-day have “tennis” as the whole or part of their title. 
He will find games called, or miscalled, Tennis, Lawn Tennis, 
Royal Tennis, Court Tennis, Lawn Tennis on Covered 
Courts, Lawn Tennis on Hard Courts, Deck Tennis, Squash 
Tennis, etc. It will take him some time to discover that 
tennis in England was the same as the jeu de paume in 
France, and that lawn tennis, which in England was 
miscalled tennis by perhaps 90 per cent. of its players, 
was correctly called tennis in France, and that squash 
tennis was the only one of these games played against a wall. 

More misconception exists about the game properly 
called tennis, perhaps, than about any other pastime. 
When it is casually mentioned among people who have 
heard of it but do not know it, the first thing added is 
generally, ‘“‘ Oh, yes, it’s a game for millionaires only, and 
it takes two years to learn to score.” Both these things 
are very far from the truth. It is certainly a most ex- 
pensive thing to construct a court which is a large, covered 
building. Six or seven thousand pounds is probably the 
lowest figure that will do it at the moment, and so it is 
only a rich man, naturally, who can have a private court; 
but in the clubs where courts exist, tennis can be played 
quite cheaply as things go: it is certainly cheaper here 
than lawn tennis in first-class conditions, for instance. A 
tennis racket costs a good deal less than a lawn-tennis 
racket—say 45s. against 65s.—and lasts longer. A certain 
fee is charged for the court, but balls are supplied free. 

It is again true to say that to try to explain tennis to 
the most intelligent listener from the spectator’s gallery 
(dedans, as it is called in the terminology of the game) is 
a waste of breath. But take a man into the court and 
let him try and play with a professional for choice, and he 
will very soon learn the system of scoring. Two or three 
times will be enough to understand all but some little 
tricky points. As to the beauty, interest, and enjoyment 
of the game, when a player has first passed the early stages 
there are no two opinions. 

Mr. Malthus, in The Suicides’ Club, tried all the de- 
pravities and found fear the strongest passion. Anyone 
who has indulged in all the passions of wall games will 
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surely declare that tennis is the most satisfying. Every 
feature of the great game is there. The thrill of making 
the correct stroke with the hard ball and the heavy racket 
permeates the whole body: the limits of conception and 
technique are inexhaustible. Owing to the configuration of 
the court with its various hazards, a stroke which is a bad 
one ninety-nine times out of a hundred may be a good one 
the hundredth time, and so delightful is the sensation of 
hitting the ball that often a stroke which just fails in its 
object and loses a point will still give the striker much 
satisfaction. 

Tennis has a connected history of at least six hundred 
years, though its origins go back a great deal farther. It 
was first played with the hand: and for a number of years 
the hand, primitive rackets, wooden bats, and implements 
covered with parchment, known as battoirs, existed side 
by side. But gradually the racket ousted the others. 
The heyday of the game as a pastime for kings, nobles, 
and the people, both here and on the Continent, was 
round about 1600. There were then many courts—it is 
said as many as 1,800 in Paris alone—but if this number 
is anything approaching correct, most of them were un- 
doubtedly very rough buildings and nothing like the courts 
of to-day. But that there were Royal courts very like our 
courts now is proved, for we have an exact plan of a court 
in the Louvre in 1555. The oldest court now existent in 
which play takes place is that at Hampton Court Palace, 
which celebrates its four hundredth anniversary this year. 
Here Henry VIII played keenly, and so did Charles I and 
Charles IJ. It is much to be hoped that so interesting an 
event will be suitably commemorated. 

The scoring by 15 is very old: it had, we know, been 
long established before 1600. The origin of the method 
and also of the English term “love” to signify nothing 
are mysteries. Forty for 45 and deuce for a deux are, 
however, quite comparatively modern. 

The game is not widely played, but is not so rare or 
unobtainable as people are apt to think. There are five 
courts to be found in London to-day, one in Oxford, two 
in Cambridge, one at Manchester, Brighton, and Leamington. 
Courts attached to country houses bring up the number to 
about thirty in the British Isles. 

In America a number of the big towns have clubs. In 
France the three centres are Paris, Bordeaux, and Pau, 
and they have the champion player of the world in Pierre 
Etchebaster. E. B. NorEL 


MORE AFRICAN DAYS 
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On a sultry evening towards the end of August we arrived 
at our camp below the Lebombo Hills. Tired with our 
long ride from headquarters, we turned in early. 

Next morning I was awake before sunrise and lay 
drowsily listening to the pleasant early morning sounds of 
the camp. The crackle of sticks and the sweet scent of 
wood smoke announced the lighting of the fire in the kitchen 
hut. From across the river-bed came the curious call of 
the wildebeest, “‘ Kwank, Kwank,” a resonant note rather 
like the twanging of a giant guitar-string. From the cattle- 
kraal in the centre of the camp sounded the musical tinkle 
of the bell on the leading ox, growing gradually fainter as 
the herd-boys led the oxen out to graze. 

Suddenly the peace of the camp was rudely broken. 
There was a sound of heavy galloping as, bellowing loudly, 
the herd-bull of the near-by native kraal burst upon us. 
He also had just been let out to graze and, seeing to his 
rage and amazement a herd of strangers about to invade 
his domain, bore down upon them. The dogs, rushing out 
with all the boys to repel the invader, added their voices 
to the din. 

It was still early when we mounted our ponies for the 
day’s hunt, but not too early for our impatient shikaris, 
Watch and Office. At whatever hour we were ready they 
were always before us, this in spite of the fact that Watch 
had to walk a mile and a half from his kraal to our present 
camp. Wonderful boys, having eaten in the dark their 
frugal breakfast of cold mealie-porridge, they would be 
eagerly awaiting us from before sunrise. Except for a 
pinch of snuff, and perhaps a mouthful of brackish water, 
they would take nothing all day, walking home cheerfully 
in the evening to sit round the fire near the cattle-kraal 
and talk for half the night recounting the day’s adventures. 
They supped, as they breakfasted, on mealie-porridge, 
unless a lion had been shot, when they had a feast and 
then, apparently, they never went to bed at all, but sat 
round the fire talking all night long. 

On the morning of September Ist we found spoor early 
in the day. It was that of a single and very large lion, 
and Watch and Office recognized in it the footprints of the 
same great fellow we had watched on the previous Friday 
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and Saturday. Having ascertained the direction of the 
wind by tossing a handful of the soft brown dust into the 
air, we followed the tracks for over three hours. The lion 
had wandered along up-wind by very devious paths, in 
what seemed to be a most aimless manner, but in reality 
he had probably been searching most anxiously for his 
breakfast. It was wonderful to think that only a few 
hours before his huge and silent form had been slouching 
along in the dark until approaching sunrise had sent him, 
still hungry, to seek concealment. We followed his great 
footprints all the morning, and at about twelve o’clock they 
led us to the edge of a dry and very deep donga. Some- 
where within its shade the lion was probably lying up for 
the day. His tracks were plainly visible on the baked soil 
of the stream-bed where we crossed it. Here Watch, taking 
up a pinch of earth from the spoor, smelt it, and whispering 
that we were now very close to our quarry, he and Office 
removed their sandals. This was always a sign to us. to 
dismount. Watch handed the rifle to S’kukusa; Maindise 
came up to take the horses. The saddles were removed 
and placed under a tree, the ponies were led back to find 
shade and grazing in safety, whilst we followed Watch and 
Office, our rubber-soled boots almost as noiseless as their 
bare feet. Stealing down into the donga, we were careful 
not to dislodge so much as a fragment of earth, for in 
stalking lions two things are absolutely essential, one is to 
travel up-wind and the other is silence. When at length 
in sight of the quarry, yet another necessity arises, that of 
absolute stillness—the slightest movement is instantly 
detected by the sharp eyes of lions. 

Just above where we crossed it, the donga turned back 
at an acute angle and its course lay almost down-wind. 
It was therefore necessary to make a big detour so as to 
approach up-wind, and as there was no cover at all we had 
to proceed on hands and knees. The heat was tremendous, 
and it seemed a long way to where, in a thick tangle of bush 
and greenery completely filling the donga, the men thought 
that the lion would be lying up. Arrived at length at the 
edge, Watch, who was in front, peered into its shadowy 
depths. The spruit was here completely roofed over with 
bush and creepers, so that its dry bed ran like a cool, dark 
road beneath an awning. After one glance over the edge 
Watch turned his head towards us, his countenance puckered 
into what S’kukusa calls his “ lion-face,” an extraordinary 
mask of wrinkles only assumed when he actually sees a 
lion, a grimace that, once seen, is quite unforgettable. He 
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pointed silently downwards, and even in the excitement of 
the moment I noticed the slender strength of his beautifully 
formed brown hand. Peering into the deep shadow, at first 
I saw nothing, but presently I discerned, at a spot where 
a single shaft of sunlight pierced the gloom, a tawny patch 
of what seemed to be the mane of the lion, lying almost 
concealed in the dense shade of the bush against the inner 
face of the bank. Rising to his knees, S’kukusa cautiously 
raised the rifle. Bang! and we heard the thud of the 
bullet. The animal bounded into the air growling savagely, 
turned a somersault into a patch of light, and to our surprise 
and disappointment was seen to be a lioness. 

Regaining her feet in an instant, she dashed into some 
thick bush lining the spruit and disappeared. At the 
moment when the rifle had spoken there came the deep 
grunt of a lion from a little farther down the donga and 
a crash in the bushes, telling where our real quarry had 
been lying. Once again he had escaped us. The men were 
confident that the lioness would have fallen dead as she 
reached the bush, and we all stood up and tried to get a 
glimpse of her. Seeing a sloping path leading down, S’ku- 
kusa cautiously descended a pace or two, closely followed 
by Office, and together they peered into the leafy screen. 
The lioness must have been watching them; out she came, 
straight for them, with a savage grunt. Fortunately the 
path was steep and the poor thing was already sick from 
her wound, which we afterwards found would have soon 
proved fatal, yet she came so fast and was so close that 
from where I was, not three yards behind them, it looked 
exactly as if S’kukusa pushed her away with the muzzle 
of the rifle as he threw it up, and sent another bullet into 
her chest. The smash of the bullet turned her and she 
sprang back into the thicket. After a short consultation 
we decided to withdraw and to send Maindise back to camp 
for the dogs. Retiring to a safe distance, we sat down to 
wait, using the interval to discuss the situation and to 


refresh ourselves with some coffee and fruit from the 


saddle-bags. 


The arrival of the dogs with Maindise and a tall young 
Shangaan, whom I had not seen before, marked the next — 
stage in the adventure. Laying the dogs on to the spoor | 


took no time, and immediately they caught the scent of 
the lioness they were off, giving tongue as they ran. They 
were followed hot-foot by S’kukusa and the boys, and in a 
moment I was left alone, with the sounds of the hunt 


growing fainter in the distance. Presently I heard one of [| 
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the dogs scream, and then came a burst of furious barking 
followed by a stillness. A moment later the huge form of 
the young Shangaan emerged from the bush. Lifting me 
easily, he swung me up the high bank and set me on the 
grass. In a torrent of Zulu, of which I could understand 
a few words, he explained what was happening. Holding 
on to his assagai I ran headlong, and in a minute was beside 
the others in time to see the end. Under a bank stood the 
lioness at bay, the dogs leaping round her and making it 
impossible to shoot. One dog, the big Kontshe, over- 
valiant, was already crawling out of the mélée bleeding 
badly from several deep wounds. Now one dog and now 
another would make a rush, only to be driven back by the 
menace of white fangs and tearing claws. At this stage 
the battle seemed to be drawn, the honours resting with 
the lioness. Suddenly, however, the looked-for opportunity 
arrived. Goaded beyond endurance by the barking frenzy 
around her, the lioness sprang out and seized another dog, 
Rip, in her jaws, thereby exposing her shoulder for an instant. 
Crack! went the rifle and she rolled over, dead. She had 
put up a magnificent fight. The first bullet had entered 
just below the heart, the second had broken her shoulder, 
and the third had pierced her heart. 

Rip was not deeply wounded, though badly torn, and 
we dressed his hurts at once with permanganate of potash; 
Kontshe was far more seriously injured and would not allow 
us to touch him. He could walk, so we sent him back to 
camp before his wounds should have time to stiffen. 
Arrived there, we tied him up short while we dressed and 
thoroughly disinfected all the punctures. Afterwards he 
hid himself in the darkest corner of the stable, where he lay 
for three days, scarcely moving and refusing to eat, but 
glad of water. On the third day he accepted a little lion- 
soup, and in a few days he was all right again, although his 
spine was stiff for some weeks and developed a permanent 
thickening over the loins. 


II 


It was now the fifth day since we had first seen the 
big lion, and in less than a week we should have to strike 
camp and return to headquarters. We had seen him twice 
and followed his spoor on three other occasions without 
getting a glimpse of him. 

Very early on September 2nd, before the morning sun 


had cleared the tops of the hills, we started out, full of 
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hope. Lions had been heard roaring during the night to 
the north-east of the camp and, the wind being right, we 
headed in that direction. After riding for about an hour, 
we found the spoor of a large troop, and amongst them the 
men, much delighted, pointed out with the hafts of their 
assagais the huge unmistakable footprints of the ‘‘ Inkunzi ” 
(big male). The spoor was some hours old, the troop having 
passed early in the night. At first, however, it was easy to 
pick up, but later, where the lions had wandered over tracts 
of parched grass, it was really amazing how the boys could 
follow it. All the long hot morning we rode at a foot’s 
pace watching them puzzling it out. Where the powdery 
surface of the game paths made it plain, even to the eye 
of the novice, they walked along quickly, but about mid- 
day rocks and grass made tracking slow and difficult. 
Finally we lost the spoor altogether in the long grass. 
Watch suggested that we should rest under a tree and 
have lunch while they made a cast. So choosing a fine 
M’kua tree in full leaf, we dismounted and the ponies were 
led away to a water-hole in the stream-bed below. As we 
sank down on the warm ground the scent of the coarse 
herbage rose in puffs as if a bag of spice had been spilled 
there. In front of us water-buck and wildebeest were 
feeding at the edge of the bush. A small herd of tsessebe 


passed slowly across the glade, their coats gleaming like | 


watered silk against the sage-green and brown contours of 
the landscape. Lying back against my saddle in the 
grateful shade and looking out over the sun-scorched grass, 


I could see Watch and Office pacing slowly along, a short | 
distance away, searching for the spoor, appearing and | 


disappearing through the trees, pausing every now and 


then, their heads together, as they bent to examine a blade | 


of grass or a fallen leaf. They had almost completed a 
circle when I saw them stoop simultaneously and point 
downwards with their assagais. Then they came straight 
back to us—they had picked up the spoor again. 


Beckoning to the pony-boys, we were soon in the saddle 


and off again. It was very hot; the afternoon was merely 


a repetition of the morning but in slightly less picturesque | 
scenery. On and on we wandered, in a country of grey! 


thorn trees like a huge unkempt orchard. It was after 
four o’clock when the spoor, which had been growing 
clearer and clearer, led us up to the edge of the big, dense 
covert known as Fifteen’s bush. Heat and fatigue were 
at once torgotten as, after a whispered consultation, we 


made our preparations. Fortunately the wind was right, © 
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and it was decided to have a “‘drive.’”’ The ponies were led 
away and with the men sent round to the far side of the 
covert to allow the lions to catch their wind. The edges 
of the big bush were sharply defined, and the surrounding 
ground, which had once been cultivated, was without 
cover with the exception of the two trees which we had 
used on a previous occasion, standing about fifty yards 
from the edge of the wood, making it an ideal place for a 
“drive.” I climbed up into an old “ machan,” reaching 
the first branch by standing on the pony’s back. S’kukusa 
took his stand behind the other tree, where a few fresh 
palm-fronds were cut and arranged as a screen. 

Evening was falling, and as we waited in motionless 
silence a cool air, faintly stirring, fanned our heated faces. 
Birds called from the bush, and presently the distant voices 
of the men sounded from beyond the wood, while spirals 
of blue smoke rose into the air and the sweet scent of 
burning thorns assailed our nostrils. On the path which 
led from the bush past us, and along which the lions were 
expected to come, thorn bushes had been arranged at a 
suitable point to compel them to descend into the river-bed 
in front of us. From my high position I could see some 
distance down-stream. Presently two bushbuck stepped out 
of the wood and, after listening a moment, stole down the 
bank into a patch of reeds, while flocks of startled birds came 
flying over. Then far down the covert-side, to my chagrin, 
I saw a big lion steal out of the bush, well out of range, 
and plunge at once into the reeds that there filled the sandy 
bed of the river. From the ground-level S’kukusa could 
not have seen this, and speech being forbidden, I could only 
nurse my disappointment and hope that the rest of the 
troop might choose to leave the wood by the expected path. 
And almost immediately, from out the shadowy confusion 
of the darkening trees, emerged the rest of the troop. 
Down the path they came, straight towards us in single 
file at a swinging trot—eight of them. First came six 
lionesses, then a young, light-coloured lion, and, last of all, 
the “ Inkunzi,” a huge dark lion with a swarthy mane. 
The thorns turned them as was intended, and the leading 
lioness passed into the river-bed just in front of us. The 
big lion, seeing her turn, took a short cut, and thus it occurred 
that as they entered the stream-bed he was farthest away 
from us and screened by the others. He was also on slightly 
lower ground, and as they passed into the broad, dry 
water-course there was no chance for a shot. But when 
they were nearly across the sandy bed, and a hundred and 
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twenty yards away, the chance came. The young lion and 
the lionesses drew ahead. Another moment and the whole 
troop would be hidden in the masses of reeds and raffia- 
palms clothing the far bank. There was not a second to 
lose. ‘‘ Bang!” went the rifle, and up went the tail of the 
big lion. It was obvious that he was hit. Immediately 
all was confusion. All the eight lions broke into a gallop, 
but the big fellow turned slightly left-handed and plunged 
at once into the reeds, going straight up the bank opposite 
to us instead of following the others. At the top of the 
bank, at one hundred and fifty yards, he stopped and gazed 
back at us over his shoulder. S’kukusa, stepping forward, 
shot him again. He whirled round at us with a savage 
grunt, but after staring for a moment turned back, and 
going for a short distance lay down facing us behind a 
thorn bush. The manner in which a lion can hide behind 
a small bush or in a patch of grass is simply marvellous. 
From the ground he must have been almost invisible. 
From the tree I could just see him lying watching us. 
S’kukusa fired again, and again hit him, and up he sprang 
with a furious growl and came straight down the 
bank towards us. As he came, he was in full view, and 
S’kukusa hit him once more, and he fell or lurched 
forward into a dense mass of high reeds where a small 
dry spruit joined the river-bed. There we could neither 
see nor hear him, and a shot fired into the rushes brought 
no response. 

The men had now rejoined us, and it was decided to 
cross the river and try to see him from the high bank above 
where he lay. I was to remain in my tree to watch the 
reeds while they crossed, to warn them if any sign should 
come from the lion. They went very slowly over the soft 
sand, pausing often to look and listen. As they reached 
the centre of the river-bed I heard a deep sigh from the 
spruit and saw the reeds wave where the lion had dis- 
appeared and a little cloud of dust arose. I called out to 
S’kukusa to be ready, and with the men behind him he 
took his stand in a broad open space between the rushes. 
Nothing happened. After a moment S’kukusa called back 
that what I had heard and seen probably meant that the 
lion was dead. They then climbed the opposite bank, and 
two of the men scrambled up into some high trees and 
peered into the reeds, but it was growing too dark to see 


anything, and after throwing stones and firing again into | 


the rushes without result we were obliged to give it up 
and go home. It was almost certain that he was dead, 
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though we should have liked to make sure. No one cares 
to leave a wounded creature to linger in pain. 

It was barely light next morning when we rode back to 
the scene of yesterday’s adventure, taking the dogs and 
fervently hoping that hyenas had not found the dead lion 
and spoiled a magnificent skin; it was too early for vultures 
to be abroad. The donkeys were to follow us to bring in 
the skin and the meat, which the natives relish, When 
we arrived the dogs were loosed into the reeds. In they 
rushed and almost at once arose a chorus of joyful yelps, 
showing that they had found the lion and that he was 
dead. Following them into the rushes, we found them 
tugging at his great body, which was fortunately untouched. 
He was lying on his side in the small spruit into which he 
had fallen at the last shot. He was a very big lion, even 
larger than we had supposed. We ran the tape over him 
as he lay, the men holding out his tail. Ten feet four inches. 
Big though he looked, this seemed too good to be true, 
almost a record. We measured him again, more carefully, 
with the same result. 

A very old lion, his splendid black mane was plentifully 
sprinkled with grey and two of his teeth broken, but he 
was in perfect condition, fat and sleek, his swarthy coat 
gleaming with health. 


III 


Rising at dawn, I was rewarded by a glimpse of wildebeest 
and water-buck leaving the misty pool in the deep river-bed 
below the camp after their morning drink. The early day 
was cool and pleasant. During the night there had been 
some rain, but so softly does rain fall on the grass roofs 
of the native-built huts that the cause of the pleasant 
coolness was not discoverable until we emerged. 

Lions had been heard roaring across the Schlolwene 
during the night. After breakfast our start was delayed, 
at the last moment, because the little linen bag with which 
the stock of the rifle is always covered was missing. This 
bag, which is merely a device to keep the stock from being 
soiled by the hot hands of the gun-bearers, is regarded by 
them as being of the utmost importance. To them this 
little bag is mooti, magic, and they will never go without 
it. It would be useless to do so, for no lions would then 
be found, or, if seen by chance, the gun would miss-fire or 
Some other disaster occur to mar the day. A frantic search 
of the camp failed to discover it. Fortunately I remembered 
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that I owned a linen shoe-bag exactly like it. This I 
fetched and handed to S’kukusa. Calling the boys, Watch 
and Office, he produced the clean bag, telling them that 
as the other had begun to wear out he had provided a fresh 
one. With sighs of relief we watched it being drawn 
ceremoniously over the gun-stock and we were able to start. 
Watch carried the rifle by prescriptive right, a much- 
coveted honour, earned by twenty-three years of service. 

Heading in the direction whence the lions had been last 
heard, we found spoor almost at once, where three of them 
had crossed one of the main game-paths leading towards 
the Schlolwene, the tracks taking us up to a thick covert 
of thorn-scrub and tangled undergrowth. A tuft of long 
hair caught on a bush at the mouth of a low run-way showed 
where the lions had entered. Passing silently round the 
covert we again picked up the spoor on the far side. The 
rain had made tracking easy, and in a few minutes the 
spoor led us to the stream. The men, who are seldom at 
fault, thought that after drinking the lions would cross the 
river and climb the kopje on the further bank, there to 
lie up for the day. The morning had become sultry and 
oppressive and I had stayed on my pony longer than 
S’kukusa, who had dismounted, as usual, when the boys 
had removed their sandals, but now, at a sign from Watch, 
I beckoned to the pony boy, who was some way behind, 
and prepared to dismount. The others now entered the 
reeds, which were here flattened and bent by the passage 
of animals into a path, or bridge, over the swampy stream. 
Africa is full of surprises; before I could dismount, I saw 
Watch and Office drop silently to their knees, while from 
almost under their feet dashed—not the lions we expected— 
but three spotted hyenas! High on the bank as I was and 
on horseback, I saw them well as they crashed noisily through 
the reeds. We, however, were not the sole audience of 
their departure, for from our left, where a clump of 
raffia-palms almost filled the river, came the deep grunt 
of a lion. 

Staying quite still for a moment, we waited to see what 
the lions would do, and, as they did not leave their retreat, 
some new plan had to be made to cope with the fresh 
situation. As the wind was favourable we decided to cross 
the stream lower down, climb the kopje, and wait near a 
path along which the men thought that the lions might 
pass. Watch and Office were to climb a convenient tree 
and throw stones into the reeds to eject them. We then 
went to our post, but the lions, who probably knew exactly 
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where we were and what we were doing, went down the 
ravine, well out of range, and never came up the kopje at 
all—a sad disappointment, especially to the boys after 
their keen and patient tracking. 

It was now about midday, so returning to where we 
had left the ponies, we rode on to where some fine trees 
gave a cool shade near a deep pool in the river, making a 
pleasant lunching-place. Far up in the blue soared a 
single vulture. On a tree near us hung a flowering creeper, 
palpitating with dozens of waxbills. A big hooded king- 
fisher with ruby eyes, his legs and beak of the same brilliant 
hue, alighted on a branch overhead and, after a momentary 
pause, flew off down-stream. On rising to follow him I 
saw in the dust underfoot fresh lion tracks. Watch and 
Office were at once laid on to the spoor, which was found to 
be that of a large troop and not an hour old. Following 
it over difficult ground down-stream for some distance, a 
precipitous kopje at length obliged us to make a detour. 
While doing so we heard sounds of roaring and grunting 
from the direction of the river. When, after half an hour, 
we again picked up the spoor it led us back to the river, 
finally descending to a sand-spit in the bed of the stream. 
The sand-spit was covered in all directions with fresh 
tracks, some of them still oozing water. Before our eyes 
lay a record written in sand wherein the skilled observer 
might read the happenings of the last half-hour. On the 
sand-bank the troop of lions, which comprised at least two 
family parties with several young ones, had surprised and 
killed a waterbuck at the water’s edge. Before they could 
begin to devour it, however, a large crocodile had emerged 
from the pool, seized the buck and slipped back with it 
into deep water, leaving the lions to rage impotently on the 
bank. They had not wasted much time in useless repining; 
their spoor led away into a great tract of thorn-scrub 
— for miles, into which it was impossible to follow 
them. 

It was growing late; already the clear notes of the little 
scops-owl came floating through the trees, mingled with 
the joyous cries of bush-francolins going to roost. Whistling 
up the ponies, we set off at a fast walk for camp. But 
though for us the day is ended, the drama of life still goes 
on. On our way home we interrupt an indaba of silver- 
backed jackals, no less than five of them, all together in 
a grassy glade. In beautiful coat they are, glossy with 
health; seemingly reluctant to depart, they trot away 
slowly, looking back at us as they go. Passing by a drying 
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water-pan, we notice, in the damp mud, the fresh tracks 
of a single lioness, like rosettes on pale silk. It is dark 
when we reach camp, and we stumble over the rocks of the 
river-bed dazzled by the cheerful blaze of the fire in the 
kitchen hut. 


FRANCES INGRAM 
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A PLEA FOR LIBERTY 


Tus is said to be a democratic age, and, as Mr. Belloc has 
pointed out, the innovation is scarcely perceptible. Mr. 
Belloc wrote: 


The accursed power which stands on privilege 

(And goes with women and champagne and bridge) 
Broke—and Democracy resumed her reign 

(Which goes with bridge and women and champagne). 


It seems to matter so very little whether the seat of 
power is theoretically the people, or the aristocracy, or the 
Crown. In practice power is always wielded by a few who 
are wise enough and clever enough to wield it. The effect 
of democracy has, of course, not been to give power to the 
people, but to substitute for a number of men who were 
fairly qualified to rule a number of other men who are not. 
It is interesting, however, that whatever political party is 
actually in power, it is governed by the prevailing theories 
of the age. A few men represent power, but whether they 
are controlled by or actually create the theory of their rule 
it is hard to say. It is enough that they superimpose that 
theory upon the long-suffering country. The nineteenth 
century was the age of children, and the twentieth century 
is the age of grown-ups. Both of them are undesirable 
enough by themselves, and the outlook of either unbalanced 
by the other is generally disastrous. The child loves liberty 
and freedom and permission to do what it likes above all 
else. The grown-up likes to lay down the law and organize 
and interfere and annoy above all else. A child left alone 
to educate itself does not know what is best for it, and a 
child pampered and over-carefully brought up by its parents 
has no ideas, no initiative, and no enterprise of its own. 

The industrial expansion of the nineteenth century was 
conducted upon the theories of the child—the theory that 
everyone should be left alone to do what they like and that 
the result will be to the benefit of all. It is not surprising 
that the application of this theory resulted in disaster. 
From the humanitarian point of view, the history of the 
nineteenth century is beneath contempt, but it is not from 
the humanitarian point of view that it should be judged. 
The century never pretended to be humanitarian, never 
aimed at being grown-up. The nineteenth-century indus- 
trialists were out, like children, to have a good time. They 
were out to make money, to get rich, to develop industry. 
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It is not strange, perhaps, that they never realized the best 
way to do this. By making no allowance for labour, and 
by dealing with men, women, machinery, and trade statistics 
as the same thing, they made possible the interminable 
disputes between management and labour with which we 
are so familiar. As a child eats too many chocolates and 
makes himself ill, so the industrialists neglected the most 
primitive needs of their workpeople and brought trouble to 
their descendants. To-day the industrialists have grown up 
and are busy telling the world that they have learnt their 
lesson—that too many chocolates make you sick and that 
bad labour conditions are to the detriment of industry. As 
a consequence, the theories which dominate the public mind 
to-day are grown-up theories. 

The twentieth century is the age of the grown-ups. 
Grown-ups delight in educating and instructing and looking 
after their children. The political parties to-day, the 
benevolent societies and the various organizations are busily 
employed in insisting that the working population of England 
shall be clean and good and healthy. It is not so much a 
bad as an unwise thing to insist that men and women shall 
earn what wages they can under what conditions they can. 
It is equally, if not a bad, at any rate an unwise, thing to 
insist that men and women must be paid high wages and work 
under good conditions. The Socialism of the twentieth 
century demands that everything shall be done for everyone 
and no one allowed to fend for himself. The pace of the 
nineteenth century was the pace of the fastest, and those 
who could not run got left behind. The pace of the 
twentieth century is to be the pace of the slowest, and 
those who run too fast must be called back. It is hard to 
say which is the most ridiculous or undesirable theory. 

There are two ways of bringing up children in theory. 
Kither you may leave them alone and let them eat what 
they like, and fall into ponds and play with matches, or 
you may surround them with wholesome toys, keep them in 
hygienic nurseries and look after them with elaborate care. 
If you adopt the former method, there is a good chance that 
the child will die of indigestion, be drowned or burnt to 
death. If you adopt the latter, you are likely to produce 
the pampered, spineless descendant of the traditional mil- 
lionaire. The intelligence of woman (and perhaps of man, 
too) has not, however, been unequal to the task of finding 
a middle course. On the whole, children are neither allowed 
to commit suicide nor reared into pampered, spineless men 
and women. It should not be beyond the ingenuity of 
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Government also to find a middle course whereby labour is 
neither abused to the extent of abject humiliation nor sub- 
sidized to the extent of helpless inertia. 

The working of these two theories is particularly notice- 
able in the field of sport. Unencouraged, sport flourished 
fairly prosperously during the nineteenth century, though 
the opportunity to indulge in it was denied to many. 
To-day everyone is crying out that the most important 
thing in the life of the nation is sport. In consequence the 
nation is beginning to believe that this is true, and the 
right to kick a football or the freedom to hit a cricket- 
ball may soon become electioneering cries. To have been 
detained at play used not to be regarded as an excuse for 
being late for work. To have been detained at work is 
not now regarded as an excuse for being late for play. In 
the nineteenth century sport was not officially encouraged, 
and it flourished to the undoubted benefit of the nation. 
In the twentieth century sport is officially encouraged; it 
certainly flourishes, but its benefit upon the nation is getting 
more and more doubtful. The more a man comes to believe 
that by shooting goals he is helping England, the less use 
does that man become. It is right and proper and wise that 
the opportunity to indulge in sport should be given to all. 
It is wrong and foolish that all should be compelled to profit 
by that opportunity. It is not, of course, true that sport 
is anywhere compulsory in England yet, but so high a value 
is attached to it that the margin between approval and 
compulsion is getting continually smaller. Here again the 
old theories are at work. Which is the better: to prohibit 
a man from playing football or to compel him to play 
football? to deny a man the right to live or to deny him 
the right to starve? The answer is to be found in Mr. 
Belloc’s judgment upon the .rival claims of privilege and 
democracy. 

It is a crying shame that there are so few public playing 
fields in England. In our towns there is only one public 
football ground to every 8,000 of the population, only one 
cricket ground to every 11,000. No fewer than four million 
boys and girls are unable to enjoy the benefits of open-air 
games. This evil is the direct result of the nineteenth- 
century folly, of the childish theories of the industrialists. 
What is to be the remedy? The National Playing Fields 
Association has collected in one year over £300,000 and 
added over 2,000 acres to the public recreation grounds. 
Excellent! But the spirit of the twentieth century goes 
farther than that. Every effort is to be made to encourage 
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in the youthful and even grown-up population the playing 
of games. It follows that if there are public playing fields, 
they should be used, and used properly. In America most | 
towns have their paid sports organizer and their public | 
sports grounds. The sports organizer is responsible for | 
seeing that the public grounds are played on, and properly Dt 


played on. He must ensure that the public’s leisure is isk 
suitably enjoyed. The one idea is as foolish as the other. pa 

There was a certain benevolent gentleman who believed th 
that the workmen in his business did not bath often enough. ex 
He accordingly installed baths in every working man’s th 
home, and when he went to visit those homes was furious ha 


to find the baths full of coal. Life is intolerable for man if 
he is denied the opportunity to wash; it is equally intolerable his 
if he is compelled to wash. The same benevolent gentleman cor 
laid out a magnificent recreation ground for children, and ob 
complained bitterly that the children continued to play in on 
the streets. But thank God for those children and thank pe 
God for the baths which were filled with coal. It is the TE 


whole object of civilization to ensure that the greatest Ir 
amount of liberty should be enjoyed by all who participate co 
in it. It is not its object to insist that men be free or to th 


deny them freedom. It is the duty of the community to th 
provide baths and playing fields, but it is nobody’s business co 
whether those baths and playing fields are used or not. Ge 
The modern grown-up reaction to the childish nineteenth 
century bids fair to be infinitely more undesirable. It is 
sad, perhaps, that a child should be left alone and allowed 
to commit suicide; but the result is, at any rate, a negative 
one. It is worse than sad that a child should be spoilt and 
pampered and tutored and trained and organized, for the 
result in this case is disastrously positive. May the fates 
deliver us from the American sports organizer, as they have 
delivered us from the nineteenth-century industrialist! May 
the age of Socialism never replace the age of unchecked 
individualism. May the future England consist neither of 
diseased, half-starved, miserable men and women, nor of 
health-ridden, spineless, State-fed men and women. May 
the future population be neither denied the opportunity for 
recreation nor compelled to enjoy their leisure. May the 


world become neither the unlicensed hunting-ground of er 
children nor the regulation-ridden organization of grown- g! 
ups. May it be said of Socialism as of laissez-faire, ‘“‘ Mortuus re 
est, et sepultus est et descendit ad infernos.” - 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


Dvurina@ the present spring the Roman Catholics of these 
islands will celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
passing of the ‘Catholic Emancipation Act,” by which 
their Church was freed from—with a few unimportant 
exceptions, most of which have since also been repealed— 
the last of the drastic code of penal laws under which it 
had lain for two hundred and seventy years. 

The centenary is interesting for a number of reasons: 
historical, social, economic, political, and religious. Of 
course, the aspect in which the matter first strikes the casual 
observer is simply that of the celebration of the freeing of 
one particular religious denomination from the shackles of 
persecution. That, however, is a very superficial view. 
The penal laws were exceedingly drastic, especially in 
Ireland. Even in 1829 the Government of the day— 
consisting of statesmen who, for the most part, were any- 
thing but distinguished for bigotry—was not in favour of 
their repeal, and (as in the case of the Irish Treaty of 1921) 
conceded it only as the less of two evils. To quote The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. 99, 1829, Preface): 


“The Parliamentary proceedings of our present 
Volume will present a most important feature to the 
future historian. The long-contested question of 
Catholic Emancipation has at length been conceded 
without the least qualification, and with scarcely a 
pledge for the security of the Establishment. Pro- 
testant ascendancy, it may be said truly, thus has been 
compromised at the shrine of political expediency. 
‘I had only this choice,’ said the noble Premier, ‘ con- 
cession to the Catholics, or civil war.’ Of two evils, 
he asserts, he chose the least, concession in preference 
to an Irish rebellion.” 


A code of laws which had existed so long, and of which 
even the most judicious statesmen viewed the repeal with 
grave misgiving even in an age anything but peculiar for 
religious bigotry; such a code may have been bad, but it 
must have had some other origin than the mere wanton 
spirit of persecution. Great effects require us to seek 
adequate causes of their existence. 
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In regard to the anti-Roman Catholic penal laws there 


was a vital difference between Ireland and England. In | 
Ireland the problem was racial as well as religious; and | 
the racial factors dated back far before the Reformation, | 
Indeed, by one of the strange ironies of history, the begin- | 
nings of the long racial struggle between England and | 


Ireland were largely caused by that very same religious 


Power whose creed has been associated with it ever since; | 


but, since the Reformation, on the opposite side. To quote 
the Catholic Encyclopedia (vol. 8, p. 101): 


“In Henry II of England an unexpected reformer 
appeared. The murderer of Thomas a Becket seemed 
ill-fitted for the rdle, but he undertook it, and in the 
first year of his reign (1154) he procured a Bull from 
the English-born Pope Adrian IV authorizing him to 
proceed to Ireland ‘to check the torrent of wickedness, 
to reform evil manners, to sow the seeds of‘virtue.’ ” 


The execution of this mission was delayed, but eventually 
the Anglo-Normans invaded Ireland, and the result was a 
racial struggle lasting right down to the Reformation, 
when it became complicated by religious antagonism, in 
which the Papal power, which originally promoted the 
English incursion into Ireland, sided with the Irish against 
England. Thus the problems with which the penal laws 
were concerned had, in Ireland, a history long anterior to 
the Reformation. They were racial as well as _ religious. 
After the Reformation that was still the case, and the 
problem was complicated by Ireland’s being used as a 
basis of attack on England. In the words of the eminent 


Roman Catholic writer, Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. (Hnglish | 


Catholics in Reign of Elizabeth, pp. 195-220): 


“On December 1, 1571, the Cardinal Secretary | 


wrote to his chief representative in Spain, the Legate 
Cardinal Alessandrino, saying that the Pope had heard 
with pleasure of Stukely’s plans [to invade Ireland as 
a blow against Elizabeth], and that if the King did 
not wish to involve his own name in supporting these 
plans, the Pope would allow them to be started in his, 
always recognizing that the responsibility for action 
must rest entirely (in tutto et per tutto) with the King. 
. . . Philip held his hand, and nothing was done for 
the next three years. . . . [But eventually there came 
to be] a general consensus on this point, that a raid, 
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even if it fails, will not make matters worse than they 
were, and might even relieve the pressure. . . . In the 
meantime the Pope caused a careful search to be made 
for the records of the old Papal rights in these islands 
regarding taxation and the like.” 


In studying the problem of the old anti-Roman Catholic 
penal laws in these islands, then, it is absolutely essential 


' to remember that England was menaced by enemies intent 
_on subverting her government, and that those enemies 


used Ireland as a base of attack. This element was one 
of the main factors in the problem. 

The penal laws, then, had a complicated origin and 
history. In Ireland there were the old racial hatreds, 
mingled with the religious disputes—the latter being as 
much political and economic as theological. In England 
the religious struggle also was as much political as theo- 
logical. 

It must be realized that the political aspect was the 
vital one. The principles of Pope Boniface VIII’s Bull, 
Unam Sanctam, guided the Papacy not only in the Middle 
Ages, but also in its conflicts with England and other 
countries after the beginning of the Reformation: 


“The two swords, spiritual and temporal, are then 
in the Church’s power; the first to be wielded (ezer- 
cendus) by the Church, the other for the Church; the 
first by the priests, the other by kings and soldiers, 
but at the beck and permission of the priest (ad nutwm 
et patientiam sacerdotis)’’ (see Addis and Arnold, Catholic 
Dictionary, 1928, p. 833). 


True, the English Crown (except in the case of King John) 


had never regarded itself as thus subject to the Popes; there 
| had been many conflicts between England and Popes (as in 
the case of the statutes of Praemunire); but the Popes never 


regarded their claims as obsolete, and Pius V’s Bull, Regnans 
in Excelsis (1569), was based on them, when (see Addis and 
Arnold, p. 265) 


“he released her [Queen Elizabeth’s] subjects from any 
oath of fealty they had taken to her, and from all 
obedience and submission to her whatsoever. Those 
who obey her and her laws are bound and implicated 
in ‘the like sentence of anathema.’ ”’ 


It is often stated that that Bull “did not run” in England. 
VOL, XCII 60 
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That is said, for example, in The Universe, November 17,\_ ag: 
1928. The truth is that Pope Gregory XIII relaxed it sothat (es 


“‘it always obliges her [Elizabeth] and the heretics; 4 
as for the Catholics, it obliges them in no way, while} fro 
affairs stand as they do; but will only do so in future,) 4}, 
when the public execution of the Bull can be made”!  o¢ 
(Pollen, p. 293). lav 


That is, Elizabeth was canonically still deposed, but “ the 
Catholics’ might act as though loyal—till time was ripe 
to throw off the mask! 

Not until 1688—the flight of James II—was the struggle 
decided, and even then its results had to be consolidated. | 
It must also not be overlooked that, from the theological | 
point of view of the Roman Catholic Church, the penal 
laws, in their essence, were bad, not as such, but only as 
being against, and not by, Roman Catholics; for even more | 
drastic ones were enforced in Roman Catholic countries | 
against heretics. 


“In Spain it [the Inquisition] remained operative | 
into the nineteenth century. ... The predominant | 
ecclesiastical nature of the institution can hardly be | 
doubted. The Holy See sanctioned the institution, | 
accorded to the Grand Inquisitor canonical installation, 
and therewith judicial authority concerning matters of _ cor 
faith; while from the Grand Inquisitor jurisdiction the 
passed down to the subsidiary tribunals under his | bot 
control”? (The Catholic Encyclopedia, 1910, vol. g, | 
p. 37). 


Even so late as 1706, 


AS ATRIMS CSI TAPAS 


** Wilcox, who was afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
but who was at this time minister of the English factory | 
at Lisbon, wrote a letter to Burnet describing an | 
auto-da-fé in that city, in which four persons were | 
burnt in the presence of the King, and of these one | 
woman remained alive for half an hour, and one man | 
for more than an hour, in the flames, vainly imploring 
their executioners to heap fresh faggots on the fire to 
terminate their agony ” (Lecky, England in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. i, p. 336). 


In brief, the problem of the penal laws in these islands 
against Roman Catholics was essentially one of self-defence 
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against a then hostile power, which would not have hesitated 
(except possibly from reasons of expediency) to employ 
even fiercer methods in its own cause. 

Nevertheless, the essential principle of Protestantism is 
freedom of conscience, so the time was bound to arrive 
when the logic of that principle would require the repeal 
of penal laws in matters of religion. The severity of those 
laws, even in England, cannot be denied. 


“These laws, among many other provisions, com- 
pelled every Catholic to attend the Anglican service; 
suppressed absolutely, and under crushing penalties, 
the celebration of the Mass; proscribed the whole 
Catholic priesthood; and made it high treason for any 
English priest from beyond the sea to come to England, 
for any Catholic graduate to refuse for the third time 
the oath of supremacy, for any Protestant to become 
a Catholic, or for any Catholic to convert a Protestant. 
Had such laws been rigorously enforced they must 
have led to a general Catholic emigration, or have 
dyed every scaffold with Popish blood; and, as it was, 
many Catholics perished in England, to whom it is the 
merest sophistry to deny the title of martyrs to their 
faith * (Lecky, pp. 340-1). 


Tragic even in England, where there were no racial 
complications and no oppression of a majority by a minority, 
the position was far more terrible in Ireland, where were 
both those added factors. 


“Almost all the great persecutions of history— 
those of the early Christians, of Catholics and Pro- 
testants on the Continent, and, after the [1688] Revolu- 
tion, of Catholics in England—were directed against 
minorities. It was the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Irish penal code that its victims constituted at 
least three-fourths of the nation, and that it was in- 
tended to demoralize as well as degrade. Its enact- 
ments may be divided into different groups. One 
group was intended to deprive the Catholics of all civil 
life. By an Act of the English Parliament they were 
forbidden to sit in that of Ireland. They were after- 
wards deprived of the elective suffrage, excluded from 
the corporations, from the magistracy, from the bar, 
from the bench, from the grand juries, and from the 
vestries. They could not be sheriffs or solicitors, or 
even gamekeepers or constables. . . . A second object 
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of the penal laws was to reduce the Catholics to a | 


condition of the most extreme and brutal ignorance, 
. . . The legislation on the subject of Catholic education 
may be described briefly, for it amounted simply to 
universal, unqualified, and unlimited proscription ” 
(Lecky, Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, vol. i, 
pp. 145-8). 


We must bear in mind, of course, what has been said 
above about the provoking causes of the penal laws; but, 
allowing for all that, it is obvious that, in a land recognizing 
Protestantism—the essence of which is liberty of conscience— 
such enactments could not be permanent, even though 
bound up—as these were—with tenacious vested interests. 

The time came when the question of repeal was incapable 
of being much longer denied an affirmative reply. It is 
significant to note, however, that the struggle for emancipa- 
tion was essentially a laymen’s struggle. In Ireland the 
Roman Catholic bishops were afraid of all agitation, having 
before their eyes the fate of the Church in France. 


‘“The Government and the bishops were not more 
frightened by the object-lesson of the Revolution which 
was enjoying triumphant, if shattering, progress in 
France, than the new Catholic leaders were inspired 
by the possibilities of liberation which it suggested, if 
similar methods were employed in Ireland” (Denis 
Gwynn, The Struggle for Catholic Emancipation, London, 
1928, p. 78). 


The agitation for emancipation was begun by a number 
of laymen—merchants. 


“In Cork, Limerick, and Waterford—the ports from 
which the new export trade to the Continent was 
conducted—there came into existence a new class of 
prosperous Catholic merchants who, being prevented 
by law from investing their money in land, were 
obliged either to spend their profits on developing 
their own business, or else to emigrate and settle in 
other countries where Catholics enjoyed freedom. .. . 
It was they, with their new spirit ot rising confidence 
and with their growing accumulation of capital, who 
took the first steps to organize an effective agitation 
on behalf of the Catholics ’’ (Gwynn, p. 14). 


In short, it was a layman’s movement, with the prelates 
lagging timidly in the rear; ready, however—as 1 
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not seldom the way of prelates—to profit by victory if 
obtained. 

In England the case was very different from what it 
was in Ireland in regard to the position of the Roman 
Catholics. 


“For England, the Catholics were a small remnant, 
grouped for the most part around certain old families 
who provided chapels in their own mansions for the 
very few Catholics of the neighbourhood” (Gwynn, 


p- 3). 


Even that small remnant was dominated by a spirit of 
“Cisalpinism”’; ‘“‘a strong reaction against the central 
authority of Rome, which was fashionable throughout 
Western Europe at the time, had begun to affect all their 
views’ (Gwynn, p. 46). To put it quite plainly, Roman 
Catholicism in England was dying out, and probably would 
have been dead here by now had not Irish laymen gained 
the repeal of the penal laws in both islands. 

When the Irish agitation passed into the hands of Daniel 
O’Connell, he proceeded to paralyse the law by the “ legal 
illegality ’’ of the Catholic Association. By that agitation 
it was that the final repeal of the penal laws was obtained: 
and obtained contrary to express declarations of the Govern- 
ment. As a contemporary writer said (The Annual Register 
for 1829, part 1, p. 3): 


** When the year [1828] concluded with the recall 
of the Lord-Lieutenant, because he had used language, 
and pursued a line of conduct, favourable to the hopes 
of the Catholics, what man could dream that the next 
year was to begin with the granting of all that the 
Catholics have ever demanded? Yet it was so.” 


The Government introduced a Bill to repeal all the remain- 
ing Roman Catholic disabilities (except a few minor ones 
applying to Jesuits, etc.), and on April 13, 1829, it received 
the reluctant Royal Assent. 

It is true that, in Ireland, the rosy prophecies of O’Connell, 
as to the happy days to follow emancipation, were not 
realized. ‘‘ He declared that now at last the moment had 
come for a final reconciliation between the Irish and the 
English peoples” (Gwynn, p. 249). Rash optimist! In 
regard to that, The Gentleman’s Magazine (Preface already 
quoted) was a truer prophet when it said, ‘ As to Catholic 
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Emancipation allaying the feuds which have so long dis- 
tracted unhappy Ireland, it is folly to expect it.” 

However, Emancipation was a fact; and, logically, it 
was the right thing to do, for penal laws in matters of 
religion are essentially detestable things. Since repeal, the 
Roman Catholic Church in England has developed into a 
strong body (predominantly Irish in membership, however) 
so far as organization goes, but, except for its increase in 
numbers by Irish immigration in the 1840’s, it is doubtful 
if it has made relative numerical progress. Its conversions 
from outside are balanced by leakage from within. In 
1851 Pope Pius IX established the present hierarchy of 
English Roman Catholic bishops; in 1878 Leo XIII did 
likewise for the Roman Catholics of Scotland; and the 
Irish Treaty of 1921 ended (for a time, at least) the feuds 
between the Irish majority and the English remnant in the 
Roman Catholic body in England. An intense propaganda 
for conversions to the Roman Church is conducted in 
populous centres; but seeing that little if any progress in 
numbers, relatively to the general population, has been 
made in eighty years, it is doubtful whether any but the 
most excitedly optimistic of Roman Catholics really expects 
England ever to return to the communion of the Pope. 
However, since 1829 the Roman Catholic body here has 
grown to a well-organized denomination; and none of the 
evils feared from emancipation has materialized. In short, 
tolerance has been justified. 

Let it not be forgotten that O’Connell, in his agitation 
for Emancipation, appealed to the principle of freedom: 
“the cause of the Catholics and of universal liberty” 
(Gwynn, p. 245). Out of that fact comes an important 
consideration. We cannot forget that the principle of 
toleration never has been, and is not, accepted by the 
Roman Church. 

On that subject the principles of the Roman Church 
were clearly laid down in 1888 by Pope Leo XIII in his 
encyclical on Liberty: 


** Justice itself forbids, and reason forbids, the State 
to be godless, or to adopt a line of action which would 
end in godlessness: namely, to treat the various religions 
(so-called) alike, and to bestow upon them common 
and equal rights and privileges. Since, then, the 
profession of one religion is necessary to the State, 
that one must be professed which alone is true” 
(meaning Roman Catholicism). 
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And 


“* Although, in the extraordinary condition of these 
times, the Church usually acquiesces in certain modern 
liberties, she does so not as approving them in them- 
selves, but as deeming it expedient to permit them 
until, in better days, she can exercise her own liberty.” 


In celebrating the centenary of the repeal, by a Pro- 
testant country, of laws of religious intolerance, our Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens, then, might appropriately aspire to 
a time when their own Church will abandon the theory 
that it is a duty for rightly constituted States to be intolerant 
in matters of the theological beliefs of their citizens. 


J. W. PoyntTEeR 


A BOY’S LETTERS FROM KENYA 


December 14, 1927.—We reached Mombasa sixteen days 
from Marseilles, and several of us dashed off immediately 
to lunch at an excellent hotel; the service was wonderful; 
the black waiters were better than any I’ve come across; 
they were even too quick, as there was not the slightest 
respite between the courses. 

Mombasa is a queer town, if you can call it a town. 
It is just a country lane with coco-nut palms growing all 
over the place and every three or four hundred yards a shop 
or house. It is very small: about a hundred yards wide and 
three miles long. 

I got up to Nairobi all right, and sent a wire to Uncle 
to meet me at Kimi, but as he was not there when I arrived, 
I went on to Kara, the next station, which is his telegraph 
office, and disembarked with all my luggage. I asked the 
stationmaster what time my wire had been delivered, 
and he said that as Uncle lives about twenty miles away he 
had not delivered it at all! 

There was no mule or horse or car to be had, and the 
stationmaster, an Indian who spoke a little English, said 
I'd better send a boy with a letter. So I wrote a note and 
gave it to a boy, who made some funny noises and wandered 
away in the direction of a large mountain. 

When he had gone the stationmaster said that the boy 
would take the whole day, and that as there was nowhere 
for me to feed I had better return to Kimi. So I loaded all 
my luggage onto the next train (goods) and returned to 
Kimi, where I am still! 

No one lives here except natives and some Indian rail- 
way men, but I’ve had quite good food, and spent last night 
in a tin hut. This morning, as nothing had been heard, I 
told the stationmaster to phone the next station. He said, 
** Mule, mule, they send here one,”’ from which I understand 
that he thinks a mule is being sent for me, but as it is over 
thirty miles from here to Uncle’s, it seems unlikely. 

I shall wait here until to-morrow, and if something has 
not come by then I can’t make up my mind if I shall go to 
Kara again and walk up, or come home, or go to Nairobi 
and buy a motor-bike. I wish you were near enough to 
help me to laugh as I keep forgetting what a good joke it is! 

It is flat here, but there are mountains all round; some 
of them must be high, as it is four thousand feet here. It 
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was very hot in the middle of the day, but I expect it will 
be cooler higher up (if I ever get there). 


December 16, 1927.—Soon after I sent off your letter 
Uncle arrived in an awful old Overland. Poor Uncle had 
sent a mule down to Kara to meet me, and had gone on 
another mule to the foot of the hill to meet me himself. 
By the time that the boys returned to tell him I was not 
there it was after ten o’clock, so he had to sleep out all 
night, and in the morning had to climb up two thousand 
feet to get the car to fetch me. 

It is impossible to picture a road so bad as the road from 
the station; in parts it climbs about one in four, and there 
are boulders which hit the back axle. It took us three 
hours to do the thirty odd miles. 

The country up here reminds me of Switzerland, though 
there is no snow in sight. Part of the uncultivated land is 
thick forest, and part rough scrub, where thistles and 
similar plants grow higher than our heads when we are on 
mules. There are no lions, and few insects and snakes, but 
a good many jackals and hyenas. 

Uncle planned and built the bungalow himself; he 
even made the bricks, and had to experiment to find the 
right clay, as this is the first brick-built house in the district. 
There are a great many cunning arrangements and an excel- 
lent bathroom with hot and cold water. 

This morning we rode round the farm on mules; there 
seems to be a tremendous area under coffee and maize. 
I don’t know how I shall like it yet, and wonder how it 
would suit you to have the nearest shop, and that a small 
one, thirty miles away. 


January 1, 1928.—It is time that I told you some more 
about this place. First, it is not too hot up here; the sun 
is hot, but it is always cool in the shade, and is cold at night. 
I have three blankets, and this is the hot season. 

It has rained every day for four or five days, but as we 
breakfast at seven and it does not rain till about three, we 
have a lot of day fine. It has not rained in the morning since 
T left England two months ago. 

I usually ride round the farm with Uncle in the morning, 
and shoot in the afternoon. I have only shot one buck 
so far, but have shot a good many pigeons with my 0-22. 
One day I walked about twelve miles in the sun after buck, 
and got home to hear that the cook had killed one in the 
garden with his spear. 
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The other day a neighbour told us that buffalo had 
eaten and trampled his crops, so Uncle and I said we would 
try to shoot them. The forest where they spend the day 
is too thick to follow them, so it means sitting up at night. 
It is a great game; you must play it some time. You 
need: one tree strong enough to bear you (if possible a 
thorn-tree; it is more fun); one forest just too thick for 
walking; one or two hyenas and bushbuck and any other 
animals that can make a loud noise suddenly; a few buffalo 
ten miles away; one cushion, one rope, and one rifle as 
heavy and cold as possible, with a flash-light attached. 

At about 9.30 pick up the rope, rifle, and cushion, having 
first put on enough coats to make it impossible to climb 
a tree; walk to the tree from the car, tripping over as many 
creepers as can be found; try to climb the tree; try again; 
climb the tree; drop the cushion; fetch the cushion; tie 
yourself in the tree in the most uncomfortable position 
possible; balance the rifle on your knee till you get cramp, 
then untie and tie yourself up again. After about two 
hours nearly go to sleep, when one of the hyenas should 
give a sudden howl just under the tree. Repeat all this 
as often as can be arranged, mixing with the howling hyena 
a barking bushbuck and two falling trees; one of the 
trees should fall across the motor road home, and none of 
the animals come within range, except behind thick bush. 

That is the game; the object being to see who can stay 
up the tree longest without catching a chill. <A great game! 
I shall play it again soon. 

When we went on this expedition we called at a neigh- 
bour’s to borrow a 0-375 rifle. To show me how it worked 
he fired it through the roof! 

Another night Uncle and I slept out in a ravine with a 
small river running through it. The boys made a topping 
little hut of sticks and leaves for us to sleep in. We tried 
attracting fish with a light and then spearing them. I only 
speared two or three, but the sport was so exciting that I 
fell into the river twice! 

If you are out and cannot get back for the night, you 
just go to the nearest Englishman’s house and he puts you 
up as best he can; an excellent custom. One chap told me 
he went to a dance at Christmas and had to sleep in the 
hen-house! 

I like it out here so much that I wish I could take a 
farm, and the rest of the family come out and live happily 
ever after. I’m sending particulars of a farm that is going 
very cheap as the financing partner has died. 
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I suppose I'll come home in April or May to fetch you 
out; it will cost someone two hundred pounds. Is it worth 
it, just to see the Vauxhall? 

By the way, a neighbour has just motored from here to 
Cape Town in a 20/60 Vauxhall; quite a lot of miles by 
road, and not much road at that. Good old Vauxhall! 
He had a 30/98, but sold it to buy the 20/60; and yet he 
looks quite sane. 

People go about speaking Swahili here. It is a damned 
language to learn, but people say that once one starts 
learning it comes quickly; so far I have learnt extraordinarily 
little. The natives can’t understand my not understanding 
them, as they have the idea that all Englishmen can speak 
Swahili! 


February 14, 1928.—Good morning! I have just bought 
a farm. What are you doing about working? What I 
mean to say is, what about a little farming for the winter? 

As soon as I got the cable I made an offer for the farm, 
and have just heard that it has been accepted. The only 
snag is that there is the hell of a lot of work to be done right 
away. It looks as though Cuthbert has to do a spot of work 
for once in his life, and it makes him sad to think of you 
slacking about at home. 

The farm seems to be a very good egg. It is six thousand 
feet up, and has a rainfall of fifty to eighty inches, which is 
just about right. There are a thousand acres; a hundred 
and fifty acres are planted with coffee and about the same 
with maize. There are ploughs, harrows, a tractor, and 
two span of oxen. A lot of money has been spent on the 
place, but the financing partner has died and everything is 
ata standstill. Ishall have to jump right in and start things 
going again. 

Unfortunately I can’t speak the language yet, and Uncle 
will be nearly a hundred miles away; too far to get over 
very often. I don’t know how Ill get on. I shall only be 
five miles away from a club and a shop, and eighteen miles 
from a station: quite civilized. 

A few years ago a leopard walked right through the 
house and killed a dog in the dining-room. There are no 
leopards left now, though there is good shooting about 
fifty miles away: buffalo, rhino, leopards, and a few 
elephants. 

The house has eleven large rooms, two of them bathrooms; 
but at present all the water has to be carried from the river 
about three-quarters of a mile away! 
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I shall buy some furniture from the present owner, and 
buy more by degrees. I don’t know what to do about 
carpets, as the rooms are huge and have stone floors. The 
veranda is nearly sixty feet long, and there is a room at 
each end beyond it! 

I must buy another tractor for the farm; there are 
two suitable tractors which each cost £420. It is dreadful 
paying that for a tractor when you read in the Autocar what 
cars are for sale for that! The Lanz has one huge cylinder, 
and looks like nothing on earth, but it runs cheaply on 
crude oil. The Holt is a four-cylinder overhead camshaft 
bus with caterpillar tracks, so that it will run in rainy 
weather (which the Lanz will not); but it costs more to 
run. I don’t know which to get; it is as bad as the car 
question at home! 

I must go off to decide on the tractor and a plough; 
also to buy a kettle, some printing paper, a car, a tin of 
sardines, and other things for the farm. 


CUTHBERT 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


BIG GAME MURDERERS! 


Mr. CHERRY KEARTON’S REVELATIONS 


[A CORRESPONDENT in South Africa has sent us this painful 
interview which a famous naturalist gave the Cape Argus on 
December 15th, and inquires if anything can be done to 
arouse real sportsmen against the wholesale and indis- 
criminate slaughter of African fauna.—Ep1Tor, N.R.] 


I AVE found Africa terribly changed on this latest visit. I trekked into districts 
where once I encountered thousands of head of game. I could be certain of 
finding lion, zebra, giraffe, wildebeest, and almost every kind of big game. But 
now, to my astonishment, I could not find a single living creature. ‘The country 
was desolate of animal life, and the reason for it is the insane massacre of big 
game that is going on all over Central Africa. 

In the Congo and Tanganyika, as well as farther north, the country-side is 
strewn with expeditions, chiefly from America. The trail of destructiveness that 
they leave is in many cases an outrage. Some of these expeditions are working 
for famous museums, and in their zeal for killing specimens they are not content 
with single beasts, but insist upon family groups. In the massacre of gorillas, 
for example, expeditions try to kill not only the father gorilla, but the mother 
and the children. This scientific desire for groups is desolating large tracts of 
Africa of its finest fauna. 

Many of the young English settlers in Kenya and Tanganyika are also to 
blame for this indiscriminate slaughter. They argue that it is necessary to 
clear their farms of wild beasts, but actually many of these settlers are more 
concerned in hunting big game than they are in farming. Hunting a lion is 
in the nature of a glorious holiday, and if the chance comes they don’t hesitate 
to take it. Moreover, the people who live in the little settlements or such towns 
as Nairobi take advantage of the week-end to journey into the wilds by motor- 
car and shoot everything they see in a senseless, indiscriminate fashion. 

When I am in the bush, and one day is so like another, I am apt to forget 
the days of the week. But nowadays in Africa I always know when it is Monday. 
It is on Mondays that I see hordes of vultures in the sky. They have found 
the carcasses of beasts shot by people during the week-end. These week- 
end murderers of big game skin the beasts they shoot and leave the carcass 
for the vultures and the jackals. I have seen them shoot splendid antelope 
because they have an insane desire to hang the head in their bungalow. And 
once a man begins head-hunting he forgets all about the necessity for preserving 
game. 

Much of this big-game hunting nowadays is done by motor-car. The motor- 
car is everywhere in Africa. Even in native villages it is possible to discover 
an Indian store where petrol is sold. So the motor-car has penetrated where 
previously a man had to walk and endure many hardships. This easy access 
to the wilds has helped in the massacre of big game. Beasts have become so 
used to a motor-car that they no longer run away. It is possible to motor into 
the big-game areas and find plenty of beasts within easy reach. A man with an 
express rifle has only to stop the car and shoot. The car isnow such excellent 
camouflage to the hunter that I can imagine big-game hunters of the future 
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crawling stealthily to a standing motor-car in order to secrete themselves and 
shoot the unsuspecting beasts. 

The rapidity with which big game is now being destroyed means the doom 
of wild animal life. Prince William of Sweden, during his recent tour through 
Central Africa, shot no fewer than fourteen gorillas, thus hastening their extinc. 
tion very considerably. Other expeditions are also decimating the wild life of 
the African forests. There are still game laws in Africa, but everywhere they 
are being disregarded, and it is, indeed, very difficult to enforce them. I know 
of a man who actually shot 112 rhinos, and was only fined a few shillings for 
this wholesale murder. In certain parts of Africa where lions were regarded 
as a pest, a licence was given enabling the holder to shoot 100 lions. That 
licence is still issued, but so few are lions nowadays that any man who bags a 
dozen lions is considered to have done extraordinarily well. 

The lion, in fact, is in danger of becoming an extinct animal. The effect of 
the wholesale slaughter has been to make the lion a silent animal. No longer 
do you hear that challenging roar of the lion. The king of beasts is learning 
that silence is its only protection, scant though it is. Moreover, the lion has 
abandoned the open plain for the forest, an unnatural surrounding for this 
beast. Elephants and rhinos are also doing the same. Everywhere big game 
is lurking and hiding from the murderer with the express rifle. 

So wholesale has been this slaughter that it is now rare to come across wild 
life even in the so-called Darkest Africa. I predict that in twenty years’ time 
there will be no big game left in Central Africa. The fauna of Africa is one of 
the greatest assets of the country, and everything should be done to preserve 
it. The game laws should be strictly enforced, and young men with a zest for 
slaughter should not be allowed to wander forth with an assembly of guns and 
innumerable natives to make up a murderous safari. The ivory poachers who 
would shoot all elephants indiscriminately for the sake of the tusks should also 
receive drastic treatment. 

Finally, the public ought to be warned against a good deal of the faking 
that results in many of the so-called wild life films. I have seen films shown in 
London, giving a thrilling glimpse of a lion charging or climbing a tree which 
would suggest that the camera-man was in great danger. I know that many 
of these films, taken in Africa, had no.more risk for the operators than if they 
had been taken in a zoo. The only difference was that the operators were in 
a cage, and not the beasts. The men were well protected behind steel bars 
and steel netting, and animals were enticed to come into the open by means 
of carcasses left rotting. Thrilling duels between man and beast are often the 
result of a double exposure. Even for the sake of the cinema it is difficult to 
find a man who will really face an enraged lion. It is just another example of 
the manner in which the wild life of Africa is being exploited by people who 
care nothing for the preservation of the fauna of the country. 


“STAND UP, YOU REBELS!” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Sir,—As a very old subscriber and a regular reader of your Review for the past 
twenty-eight years, I am moved to report to you an incident which occurred 
on this liner last evening. I do this because your Review has persistently 
endeavoured to keep its many interested readers in all parts of the world 
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informed particularly in regard to those who seek to undermine the welfare and 
prosperity of the British Empire. These continued warnings are increasingly 
necessary in regard to some of our own nationals. There are some half-dozen 
young Irish priests on this ship travelling to Australia for the first time to settle 
there and help their numerous co-religionists already resident there, not, I am 
informed by loyal Australians on this ship, to further the interests of the Empire, 
but to stir up strife and to make it more difficult for the loyal Australians to 
govern an already considerable number of unruly spirits. Ever since this ship 
left Tilbury on November 10th these priests, including two women (presumably 
co-religionists and Irish), have spent their evenings, including Sundays, gambling 
at cards, and have designedly and persistently refused to stand up when the 
National Anthem has been played each evening at the end of the dancing. 
Their lack of courtesy and want of decency have been freely commented on, but, 
being unable to stand any longer their implied insult to His Majesty, now 
unfortunately ill and deserving of our deepest sympathy and respect, I Jast 
night, during the playing of the National Anthem, when the priests continued 
at their card game with their two women friends, called out, in as loud a voice 
as I could command, “ Stand up, you rebels!” This created a scene and much 
cheering and support from all loyalists in the lounge. The captain of the ship 
then appeared on the scene and spoke to the priests, who, I understand, made 
futile excuses but promised to stand up in future. It is not the first time I have 
observed Irish priests, described by our captain as ‘‘ Holy Fathers,” behave in 


this manner in this Company’s ships travelling to Australia. 
I am, etc., 
L. W. ADDNALL. 


SS. Orama. 
November 27, 1928. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I am informed by a prominent Australian on 
board that he is cabling this incident to Australia when this ship reaches 
Colombo. I might add that these priests, in order to avoid having to show any 
outward and visible sign of loyalty, now slink off before the National Anthem 
is played, so my description of them as rebels is apparently fully justified. 


BISHOPS ON THE WARPATH 
(By a Correspondent) 


ARE some of our Bishops getting too big for their gaiters? 
Thus we have the Bishop of Durham vociferously demanding 
Disestablishment as a punishment for the community that 
dared to reject the Deposited Prayer Book, which, be it 
remembered, was the exclusive product of Ecclesiastical 
Circles that were hopelessly out of touch with lay opinion. 
No one will be heard to question the motives of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his coadjutor of York, the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury, in acting as they did. 
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But good intentions are insufficient in this wicked world to 
ensure achievement. Revision was unfortunately allowed to 


drift under so-called “‘ Anglo-Catholic” auspices into the | 


wrong channel, with the result that the Deposited Prayer Book 
was generally interpreted as a step away from the Reformation 
and a concession to the Counter-Reformation, for which an 


insidious faction in the Anglican Communion had long been | 


labouring. From that moment the Arch-Episcopal and the 
Episcopal handiwork had no prospect of being accepted by 
Parliament if Parliament represented public opinion. The 
House of Commons for once justified its existence by reflect- 
ing the sentiment of the country, which was all the more 
striking after the House of Lords had allowed itself to be 
talked over by the Spiritual Peers. As a man of acumen the 
Bishop of Durham should be able to appreciate what is very 
plain to humbler folk. His Lordship should thank his stars 
that the bench of Bishops were saved from themselves by 
Parliamentary “pagans.” They should now have the 
wisdom to retrace their steps; but so far there are few signs 
of their having learnt their lesson, and hotheads among 
them threaten to provoke a conflict between Church and 
State. Happily there is sufficient sense in the State to 
decline the challenge. We need peace in many spheres— 
above all in the Church of England. Whether we shall get 
it is another matter, but we can at least smother Disestablish- 
ment now that the Deposited Prayer Book has been rejected. 
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